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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Reflections on the Middle East 


Pus.ic opinion in Britain and the world has been made 
uneasy and apprehensive by the events of the past year in 
Persia and Egypt; but there appears to be little understanding 
of the causes underlying the conflicts in which Britain has been 
engaged with these two countries. Nor are the implications and 
the consequences of the situation well understood. 

The Middle East, owing to its geographical position, occupies 
a situation of vital strategical importance in the East-West 
struggle. And if another world war were to break out, the 
position of several of the Arab states would become still more 
crucial from a military point of view. It is unfortunate for these 
countries that they are located in the cockpit of the great struggle 
for power, but the geographical facts make it inevitable in the 
present condition of the world. 

A separate but related factor is the vast oil resources of the 
region. Not only do we, the United States, and Western Europe 
need Middle East oil for our own use; but we also wish to deny 
it to the Soviet Union and her satellites on account of its 
military value. Oil is a highly inflammable commodity, and we 
must expect conflagrations wherever it is exploited. But it is 
not nearly as inflammable as the spirit of intense nationalism 
which has spread like a forest fire throughout the Middle East. 

Nearly all the Middle East countries have been until recently, 
or still are, under the tutelage, protection, or domination of one 
or other foreign power. Prior to their liberation in the Second 
World War, Lebanon and Syria had been under alien rule for 
many centuries, their most recent rulers being the French. 
Palestine was under British rule until the Zionist war of libera- 
tion. The United States is the dominant influence in Saudi 
Arabia; while Britain has protected a nominally independent 
Egypt. Persia was occupied during the Second World War 
jointly by the Soviet Union and the western allies. It is not 
surprising that nationalist feeling has taken the form of a strong 
resentment against foreign intervention, whether military or 
economic. 

But there are other and less obvious reasons for the anti- 
British feeling in Persia and Egypt, which are only particular 
examples of a widespread xenophobia. One of these reasons is 
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the tension existing in the Arab mind. The Muslim creed is 
essentially a static one, totally indifferent to social, material, or 
scientific progress. The peoples of the Koran have a stability of 
outlook and an unchanging philosophy which contrasts strongly 
with the restless, dynamic attitude of the west. Consequently 
the emerging nations of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and the other Arab countries have an ambivalent attitude 
towards western civilisation. They are attracted by its tech- 
nology, its immense power to produce wealth, its overwhelming 
military might. They are repelled by its alien creed and even 
more by its irreligion, its moral values, and its social customs. 
The desire both to accept and to repudiate, to imitate and to 
reject, has produced an emotional and intellectual conflict 
within the mind of Islam which has gravely disturbed the poise 
of the Middle Eastern peoples. This is one factor which makes 
relations with the west confused and difficult. 


* * * 


The road to Damascus from Beirut is a fine metalled highway 
along which huge American luxury cars rush silently and 
swiftly. Close to it runs the ancient dirt track, on which loaded 


camels and donkeys plod along with their masters in the un- 
changing manner which has endured for thousands of years. 
In the fields of some Middle Eastern countries one can see 
methods of cultivation which have continued unchanged since 
Biblical days. In the cities one sees veiled Muslim women with 
virtually no legal or political rights side by side with posters 
announcing the latest sex appeal films from Hollywood, Paris, 
or London. One sees terrible destitution, sickness, misery and 
social indifference to human suffering, side by side with blaring 
radio loudspeakers, electric light, telephones, and other importa- 
tions from the west. 

Another cause of xenophobia arises indirectly from the 
primitive social structure of the Middle East countries. Most of 
them are feudal or semi-feudal in character, with a small class 
of wealthy landowners and a vast proletariat. Apart from a few 
professionals and a larger number of petty traders, there is a 
lack of a substantial, influential, educated middle class with an 
adequate training in the physical or social sciences. This is one 
main reason why economic, social, and political reform is so 
slow or non-existent. It is also the reason why even large 
revenues from oil or other resources fail to bring prosperity to 
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the people as a whole. Until purchasing power is more widely 
distributed, and social services provided on a more adequate 
scale, increased revenue or income poured into the coffers of the 
wealthy will do comparatively little to improve the condition 
of the people. 

The feudalistic owning class, in Persia, Egypt, or elsewhere 
in the Middle East, are naturally anxious to find a scapegoat for 
the people’s discontents, since by so doing they can divert 
attention from their own vulnerable position. Hence the most 
opulent and powerful members of the ruling class have a direct 
interest in encouraging xenophobia; in denouncing exploitation 
by the British, or French, or Americans; in joining hands with 
mass movements which have sprung from the sources we 
have already mentioned. 

These are the underlying causes of the conflicts in Persia and 
Egypt; and of others which have arisen or are likely to occur 
elsewhere in the Middle East. They are clearly not susceptible 
of any simple solution. 


* * * 


In the Persian dispute the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was 
entirely in the right from a legal point of view. There is very 


little to be said in favour of the way in which Mr. Moussadek’s 
government has behaved. On the other hand, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and the British Foreign Office have been 
extremely short-sighted since 1945 in relying so much on the 
legal terms of the concession when the Americans were giving 
much better terms in Saudi Arabia. The Company’s offer of 
terms as good as those the Americans are paying came far too 
late. The real criticism which can be made of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company is that an undertaking of this magnitude operating 
in a foreign, undeveloped country, should not behave as though 
it were merely a business concern. Technical and commercial 
efficiency is not enough. It must also show insight into the 
political problems of the country and statesmanship in dealing 
with them. It must regard rising national aspirations as part of 
the requirements of the total situation which it must satisfy. 
This would have meant a local board of directors containing 
several Persians among its members; a policy of training able 
young Persians for some of the highest executive and technical 
posts in the company; the development of improved facilities for 
technical, scientific, and social science education and research in 
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Iran; and efforts in various ways to promote middle class growth 
and to build up the social services for the whole country. The 
Foreign Office, like the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, appears to 
have shown a singular lack of imagination, as it did in the dis- 
pute with the Zionists during the conflict with Israeli. Mr. 
Ernest Davies, in his article on Labour foreign policy, touches 
very lightly on the Middle East, but he concedes that the 
Persian revolt against “the manner in which the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company exploited the oil might have been anticipated and 
perhaps action could have been taken earlier.” 


* * * 


In Egypt, as in Persia, Britain has clear and ungestionable 
legal right on her side, and there are strong political arguments 
in favour of ensuring the effective defence of the Suez Canal, 
which is by no means a purely British interest. But whereas the 
Labour government accepted defeat in Persia, the Conservative 
government has refused to budge from the canal zone, has 
authorised the commander-in-chief there to requite every injury 
to his troops or to his position, has supported drastic preventive 
action which he has taken, and generally has adopted a tough 
attitude. It is too early to predict the course of events, but it 
would appear that this tough attitude in Egypt is likely to pro- 
duce more satisfactory results than the withdrawal from Abadan 
and the Gulf. Doubtless the evident desire of the Egyptian 
government to renew negotiations is partly due to a realisation 
of the extreme potential danger to the propertied classes in 
Egypt itself of the extreme nationalism which Nahas Pasha’s 
government had encouraged in its dealings with the British. 
But if the British withdrawal from Abadan was a victory for the 
Persians, it was a Pyrrhic victory which has caused widespread 
distress among their own people. 

Some supporters of the Labour Party consider it a sign of 
enlightened Socialism to denigrate the legal aspects of these 
conflicts, as though it were a matter of small account compared 
with the political or economic aspects. We consider this a mis- 
taken view. If the rule of law is to have any meaning in inter- 
national relations, it must be given its full value in disputes such 
as these. The rule of law is utterly meaningless if a country 
which has entered without duress into long-term commitments 
can abrogate its obligations by unilateral action when they 
become irksome. If it can be shown that duress was exerted to 
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secure acceptance of an obligation, then clearly the validity of 
the legal agreement would be impaired; but no such contention 
has been put forward by either the Egyptian or the Persian 
Government in the present disputes. 

Many people who desire a oes, more peaceful and pros- 
perous world are anxious to expand and support those forms of 
economic and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries 
which are known as ‘Point Four’ aid.* It may be pointed out, 
however, that such aid must have a solid foundation of legal 
obligation between the countries which receive the assistance 
and the international organs which give it. Unless we can 
ensure the fulfilment of legal undertakings between individual 
countries for broadly similar purposes, confidence in national 
obligations founded on law is likely to be perilously weakened; 
and this will ultimately prove injurious to the technical and 
economic assistance programme of the United Nations. The law, 
it has been well said, is a seamless web. It will be found that 
respect for law has a similar quality of indivisibility about its 
various manifestations. 


Secondary Education Again 


The article on “Labour and Secondary Education” which we 
published in these columns in our issue of October-December 
1951 aroused considerable interest and was widely quoted in the 
educational press. We received several requests for a fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject, including a letter from Mrs. Margaret 
Cole (published in our last issue) asking that the local authorities 
which have adopted a comprehensive school policy should not 
be condemned without a fuller hearing of the arguments in 
favour of the policy. We are glad to continue the discussion in 
the present number by publishing two further articles on the 
subject. The authors both occupy leading positions on local 
education authorities. They have both had long and distinguished 
service in guiding educational policy and in administering the 
municipal school system. They are both members of the Labour 
party. Yet their views on the question of comprehensive schools 
happen to be diametrically opposed. This demonstrates the un- 
desirability of attempting to make this issue a party question, 
or of treating opposition to the comprehensive school as inspired 
by political hostility to socialist ideals in education. 


* See the article in The Technical Assistance Programme of the United Nations by A. D. K. 
Owen in THe Ponrtica, Quarterty for October—~December, 1951. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LABOUR 


FOREIGN POLICY 


By Ernest Davies, M.P., 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1950-1* 


THE long-term objectives of foreign policy are frequently 
caught up in the flood of short-term situations which call for 
immediate solution if tension is to be relieved or prevented from 
heightening. So it was throughout the period of Labour Govern- 
ment in 1945-51. Labour foreign policy cannot, therefore, be 
considered except in the context of the complex post-war inter- 
national political and economic situation with its conflicts and 
rivalries, suspicions and fears. The long-term objectives of 
Labour Party policy are the preservation of peace, but resistance 
to aggression, the upholding of the rule of international law 
through the Charter of the United Nations, international co- 
operation for economic development to raise standards of 
living, and fulfilment of the legitimate nationalist aspiration for 
self-government and independence. 

Not only is the avoidance of war desirable in itself, but the 
absence of international tension is necessary for economic 
advancement and to avoid diversion of national effort to defence 
to such a degree that it adversely affects the home economy and 
makes the fulfilment of a socialist programme more difficult. 

From the end of the 1914-18 war, Labour’s policy for the 
maintenance of peace has been based on international co-opera- 
tion through international organisations. This requires co- 
operation among the great powers, and the establishment of 
international machinery for an effective system of collective 
security. Labour put its faith first in the League of Nations and 
then in be United Nations. The League failed because it was 
limited in membership, and the great powers shrank from the 
implementation of its peace-enforcement machinery. The United 
Nations, although an improvement on the League, has had many 
failures because co-operation among the great powers is lacking 


* Mr. Ernest Davies was re-elected the Member for Entield East at the last election, 
having first entered Parliament for Enfield in 1945. From 1946 to 1950 he was Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Mr. Hector McNeil, the Minister of State, and in the last 
Government Mr. Davies was Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1950 to 1951. He was a member of the United Kingdom Delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly, 1947, 1948 and 1949 and represented the Foreign Secretary at the 
meeting of the Four Power Deputies at the Paris Conference last spring, which tried 
unsuccessfully to agree on an agenda for a meeting of the four Foreign Ministers. Mr. 
Ernest Davies is a journalist and author. His publications include National Enterprise (the 
development of the public corporation), National Capitalism, etc. 
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and also because it has not been possible to establish the necessary 
machinery to make collective security effective. 

Faulty as was the League, and defective the United Nations, 
the responsibility for their failures rests more with the members 
than with the machine. Members were unwilling to use effectively 
the tool they had created and to trust their security to it. They 
lacked faith in its effectiveness to prevent war, and continued to 
frame their policies, and to organise their defence, on a national 
and regional basis and not through the international organisa- 
tion formed for the purpose. 

Attempts to settle post-war problems were followed by 
mounting international tension and the aggressive spread of 
Russian communism. Ernest Bevin, however, never lost sight 
of the economic aspect of socialist. international policy, and 
always maintained that economic security was a sine qua non of 
more stable international conditions. 

In Europe, the Middie East, and South-East Asia economic 
advancement was sought through mutual aid, but it could only 
be provided to a limited and quite inadequate extent. For her 
part Britain gave in total as much as she received. The underlying 
motive of American aid to Europe may have been largely to 
halt the communist advance, but Ernest Bevin saw in it the way 
to creating a united Europe, to restore its economy through 
economic co-operation which was so necessary to a revival of 
its morale and to the creation of political stability and of a sense 
of security. His hopes that it would provide a way for the Soviet 
Union to co-operate with the West were not fulfilled. 

In the different circumstances of South and South-East Asia, 
the Colombo Plan had a similar objective, as had also Truman’s 
Point Four and United Nations’ assistance to undeveloped 
countries. Labour has recognised the over-riding importance of 
economic development in its advocacy of a world plan for mutual 
aid. 

The realisation of national aspiration for independence is 
made more difficult by conditions of economic insecurity; the 
breeding ground for communism. There cannot be harmonious 
political and economic relations as long as there is a hang-over 
of imperialist or colonial exploitation. The extension of self- 
government is essential to a successful socialist foreign policy. 
In assisting India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma to attain full 
independence, and in the advance it made in the colonies, 
Labour’s policy was in this regard most effective. 
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In the first years of Labour Government, co-operation of the 
great powers depended among other things upon the solution 
of the post-war problems which were real or potential causes of 
tension. Treaties of peace had to be written, wartime agreements 
carried out, and if the United Nations was to be effective there 
could be no abuse of the veto on the Security Council. If co- 
operation were lacking when problems were brought before the 
United Nations and the veto used, effective action would be 
prevented. In the event, most of the wartime agreements were 
not fulfilled, the German and Austrian treaties have yet to be 
concluded, German unity re-established and democratic govern- 
ments replace those forced upon Eastern Europe. It is un- 
necessary to paint the unhappy picture in the Far East where 
tension remains at boiling point. 

To attribute blame for the lack of co-operation is less useful 
than to assess the cause of the persistence of tension. In Europe 

the wartime agreements may have been largely responsible as 
they divided the continent into two spheres of influence within 
which tension mounted as the U.S.S.R. pursued her declared 
aim of communist expansion. Post-war penetrations by the 
U.S.S.R. of Eastern Europe, and the establishment by peaceful 
pressure, sometimes backed by the implied threat of war, of 
communist governments and police states created a climate of 
fear and suspicion which drove the democratic countries to take 
counter action. 

Russian suspicion of the West, if the pre-war record be 
recalled, is understandable, but it does not justify its aggressive 
acts in Eastern Europe. These actions may have been based on 
both security and economic considerations, but they also had an 
idealogical basis. In the absence of co-operation amongst the 
great powers, and in the presence of international tension, the 
establishment of machinery for enforcement of collective security 
proved impossible. If it is to be effective, a measure of national 
sovereignty must be surrendered, which no great power is 
willing to do in a state of international tension based on fear and 
suspicion. (That collective security has been effective in Korea 
was largely due to the absence of Russia from the Security 
Council owing to the dispute over Chinese representation.) 


* * * 


It is too early to decide with finality whether, in this situation, 
the Labour Government could have pursued a policy which 
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would have prevented a greater deterioration in the international 
situation. Experience of dealing with Russia shows that co- 
operation can only be obtained on her terms. Had I any doubts 
on this, they were liquidated at the four Powers meeting in 
Paris last year when three months wrangling failed to produce an 
agenda for the meeting of the four Foreign Ministers of the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A., France and U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Union was not willing to agree on an agenda except on terms 
which included pre-committal to action inimicable to western 
defence. 

The problem is not so much to find a way of co-operating 
with Russia in the present climate, but of changing that climate 
so that Russia itself desires such co-operation and is willing to 
achieve it. The difficulty is bringing the Soviet government to 
that state of mind. Lasting co-operation can only be achieved 
among persons of like mind and with an identity of interest. 
Democratic and communist countries do not share a common 
outlook and their interests clash. There are two possible ways to 
achieve such co-operation. First, to persuade Russia that there is 
no justification for its fear and suspicion of the West; to dis- 
illusion it of its belief that the West is planning aggression 
against it, which, I consider, is Russia’s genuine belief. Second, 
that the West becomes strong enough to deter Russia from 
aggression and to convince it that it is in its own interest to 
come to the conference table, and to devise that “peaceful 
co-existence” of which Lenin and Stalin have written. A difficulty 
is that growing defensive strength breeds fear and worsens the 
chance of compromise. It is hardly surprising that it is difficult to 
convince Russia that the policy of containment does not threaten 
its security: it sees in Europe the Atlantic Pact and in the Pacific 
alliances, an encirclement of Russia, China and their associates 
which threaten their security. But such pacts are not the cause of 
tension; they follow Russia’s threat of aggression to the security 
of the free democratic world. In the light of this, I doubt if there 
was any effective alternative to the Atlantic Pact. Europe after 
the war could not stand on its own feet; without American aid 
it could neither restore its economic health, nor its defensive 
strength. But for economic recovery, which depended on mutual 
aid and intra-European co-operation, the danger of international 
communism would persist. 

Without the Atlantic Pact, America’s contribution to Europe 
might have been limited to economic aid. Apart from the fact 
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that without the security of the Atlantic Pact, European morale 
might not have been restored, a Europe left to rely on its own 
resources for defence would be too weak to resist full scale 
aggression. A neutralised Europe which might have resulted 
would become a vacuum attracting Russian communism. 

For Britain, alternatives to the Atlantic Pact were an alliance 
of Western Europe, including the United Kingdom, or an 
exclusive Anglo-American alliance. The first would have been 
economically and defensively inadequate, as Europe, including 
Britain, could not be self-sufficient, whereas an exclusive Anglo- 
American alliance would involve the domination of Britain 
by the United States. Britain with Europe should be better able 
to influence American policy or to resist American pressure than 
she would be alone. It was important, once American participa- 
tion in Europe was considered vital and a defensive alliance 
desirable, that it should not be exclusively Anglo-American, 
and should comprise Britain, North America and Europe, 
Canada linking it with the Commonwealth. In this regard there 
is a difference between the Churchill and the Bevin approach. 
Churchill thought more in terms of an Anglo-American alliance 
but Bevin, having realised that as counter-action to Russian 
expansionism and non-co-operation American participation in 
Europe was essential, resorted to regional security, comprising 
N. America and Western Europe. He insisted on the equality of 
all partners to ensure against domination by any one. American 
strength was essential to Europe’s defence, but to offset its 
power, the greatest number of free countries were to be allied 
with it. Further, it was important to mould an alliance for the 
preservation of democracy and not merely to create a solely anti- 
communist bloc. The Atlantic Pact is more than a defensive 
alliance and provides for other forms of co-operation. Under its 
Article 2 its members are pledged to: 


“Contribute towards the further development of peaceful and friendly 
international relations by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the principles upon which these institutions 
are founded and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being. 
They will seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic policies 
and will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of them.” 


* * a 


It is important that those allied to resist communist aggression 
are not swept into an aggressive campaign against communism, 
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and succumb to the temptation to use discredited elements. A 
danger of alliance based solely on defence is that any means are 
considered justifiable to achieve the end. With concentration on 
the U.S.S.R. as a potential enemy, help may be sought from will- 
ing opponents including former enemies. Under the Labour 
Government America’s wish that Spain should join the Atlantic 
Pact was successfully resisted because Western European 
governments knew that its inclusion would be more harmful to 
European morale than the resultant military assistance would be 
beneficial. 

Fear that America would not finally commit herself to 
participate in any European defence was however largely 
responsible for the acceptance in principle, against strong French 
objections and Britain’s better judgment, of a German con- 
tribution to Western defence. A strong case can be made on 
military grounds for Germany’s participation, but the fear of 
re-emergence of German militarism has to be weighed against 
the military advantages as do also the political factors of German 
unity, Germany’s desire to regain the lost provinces, and the 
wishes of the German people. 

The difficulties encountered together with the delay in finding 
an acceptable basis for Germany’s participation confirm the view 
held by many at the time that it would have been better for 
Germany to acquire political equality before military participa- 
tion was conceded. 

With the breakdown of universal collective security and the 
division between East and West leading to regional pacts, it was 
inevitable there should be increasing pressure for rearmament. 
Defence requirements take premier place, and the way of life, 
which the defence effort aims to defend, is itself threatened. The 
achievement of the Labour Government at home was a major 
contribution to the rebuilding of European morale and to the 
prevention of the spread of internal communism in Western 
Europe. Labour showed that there was an alternative to both 
pre-war capitalism and post-war communism. It abolished the 
evils of one without resorting to the tyrannies of the other. 
Through state planning of production and distribution, economic 
security was provided, a higher standard of living achieved and 
at the same time the freedoms of political and social democracy 
preserved. By its example, Britain provided moral and political 
leadership and gave faith to those who might otherwise be 
tempted to turn to communism as alone promising hope for the 
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future. If by re-arming Britain’s standard of life is threatened, 
and the Labour policy of fair distribution of the national income, 
extension of equality of opportunity and social justice is reversed, 
then Britain becomes a poor example, and the international 
threat of communism reappears. The Atlantic Pact to defend 
a free world against communism fails in its object because 
its demands on the country’s resources are so great that it 
destroys that which it was established to defend. The balance 
has to be struck between the needs of defence and the vital 
necessity of maintaining the standards adequate to demonstrate 
democracy’s ability to provide an attractive standard of living. 
If the Tory government is judged by its record to date, it would 
appear that under it the correct balance will not be struck, and 
the difficult economic conditions which have arisen from 
rearmament will serve as an excuse for reversing the domestic 
policy followed by the Labour government. 


* * * 


In the Far East, there is also the danger that obsession with 
the threat of communism prevents full recognition of the 
resurgent forces of nationalism. Attainment of full sovereign 
independence is the aim of peoples who for long have been 


subject to Western domination, Japanese conquest or feudal 
exploitation. These genuine nationalist aspirations are exploited 
by the communists who falsely espouse their cause, not to satisfy 
their wishes, but to substitute the influence of Moscow or 
Peking for that of London or Paris. The communist-backed 
causes thus sometimes receive sincere support from those who 
oppose the establishment of communist régimes. The underlying 
motive is the achievement of genuine independence, and the 
slow reluctance with which France granted it in Indo-China, 
and the subsequent support for elements which had little appeal 
to much of the local community, are contributing factors to the 
long conflict there. There are many, who without being attracted 
to communism, loathe the West more. Of the two evils, they 
would choose the former, and in their ignorance, not realise that 
in doing so they prepare the way for the destruction of the 
independence they fight for and its supplantation by Moscow 
controlled governments. Having driven out the West and their 
other exploiters, they themselves would be swept out by the 
communists. 

The Labour Government in Britain by its example in India 
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and elsewhere'has won friends in Asia. It had regard to Asian 
opinion in accepting the communist régime in China, and refused 
to succumb to American policy of continued support for Chiang 
Kai Shek and his corrupt and reactionary nationalist forces. It 
recognised the powerful nationalist and emotional forces at 
work in the Far East. Had Britain’s policy been accepted by the 
U.S.A. it may well be that the Korean incident would have been 
avoided, or at least, settled earlier. China’s fears of an American 
threat in the Far East are probably as genuine as those of Russia 
in Europe. Suspicions are not removed but confirmed by such re- 
vealing actions as support for Chiang Kai Shek and the re-arming 
of Japan, of whose aggression so much of South-East Asia was the 
victim. For strategic purposes the Japanese Treaty was deemed 
necessary, but subsequent action by Japan, following American 
pressure and contrary to undertakings given to the Labour 
Government, establishing relations with Chiang Kai Shek, can 
but raise doubts as to its timeliness. 

Although there is no communist threat in the Middle East 
comparable to that in Asia, the forces of nationalism have created 
dangerous situations of tension and similar considerations apply. 
There is a common bond between Muslim communities, 
whether they be in the Middle East or the Far East, and the 
actions of the West in the one will affect attitudes towards it in 
the other. Failure to recognise the nationalist movements and to 
handle them satisfactorily can adversely affect opinion elsewhere. 

Muslims are innately anti-communist, but in the Middle 
East certain elements build on nationalist feeling and use it for 
their own purposes, and to serve the ends of internal politics. 
This has certainly been so in Egypt and prevented a successful 
conclusion of Labour’s attempts to bring about a reasonable 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty for which Labour was 
striving with marked reasonableness throughout its period of 
office. In Persia, revolt against the manner in which the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company exploited the oil might have been anti- 
cipated and perhaps action could have been taken earlier, in view 
of the Government’s large participation in the Company and the 
presence of Government directors on the Board. 


* * * 


In the light of the above situation could Labour have followed 
an effective alternative policy? There are some who would argue 
that Labour should have followed a more independent policy and 
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been less susceptible to American influence, and that this would 
have been possible if there had been a closer integration with 
Europe. The Labour Government exercised considerable 
influence on the American Government, but agreed policies 
between Allies can sometimes only be arrived at if there is 
compromise. The United Kingdom and Europe have in my view 
made no greater sacrifice to maintain the unity of the West than 
has the United States. 

It is not always so much a question of difference in policy as 
of attitude and approach and of the different political influences 
at work. The nature of the great debate on foreign policy in the 
United States is so well-known it needs no exposition here. 
There are two divergent views in regard to policies towards 
Europe, Russia and the Far East. The State Department’s policy 
is close to that of Britain, except for its divergence on certain 
aspects of Far East policy. From my experience of working with 
Mr. Acheson, Dr. Jessup and other members of the State 
Department, I am convinced they are as sincerely desirous of 
maintaining the peace, and are as opposed to preventative war 
against Russia, as was Ernest Bevin and is the Foreign Office. 
Further, they realise the greater threat is in Europe. They are, 
however, subject to the interference and interrogation of 
Congress which is influenced by politics. 

The other view, vigorously expressed by Senator Taft, 
aspirant for the Republican presidential nomination, and Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, presumably his future secretary of State if 
he is elected, is dangerous in the extreme. It is apparently 
based on the belief that in American strategy the Far East is 
more important than Europe and that a showdown is inevitable, 
and they do not flinch at an all-out war with China. It would be 
hypocritical to deny that Europe must be fearful lest this section 
should win the elections next November. This conflict of views 
creates a situation in the United States which is reflected in its 
approach to the communist threat. There is less acceptance of 
the belief that it is possible for the Soviet Union and her com- 
munist allies to live in peace with the free democratic world. 
There is, therefore, less readiness to believe in the possibility of 
reaching a modus vivendi with Russia and of striving to achieve 
it. No solution is considered possible without a retreat by the 
U.S.S.R., including withdrawal from Eastern Europe and some, 
including Senator Taft, even harbour hopes of the overthrow 
of Russia’s own communist government. 
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If, as I believe, Russia does not want a general war, and is not 
willing to risk it in order to achieve its object of spreading 
communism, then it might be willing to negotiate a modus vivendu, 
provided it is convinced of two things; first, that the Atlantic 
Pact is a genuine defensive alliance, and is not the framework for 
an aggressive war, and similarly that, in the Far East there is no 
intention of engaging in an all-out war. Second, that if Russia 
is convinced that if it attempts to further its objectives by 
aggressive action, then it will be faced with a united and deter- 
mined bloc of democratic countries who will be ready and strong 
enough to resist. It may well be that of this it is already con- 
vinced, but to satisfy it on the first score is difficult. It requires in 
the first place that the West endeavours to take no action which 
Russia would interpret as intolerably provocative, and secondly 
there must be a genuine attempt on both sides to settle the causes 
of international tension. There must be a readiness to discuss 
them on merit, and a willingness to engage in reasonable com- 
promise. Unfortunately heretofore, America has for the reasons 
just given been too ready to regard any offer from the U.S.S.R. 
with extreme suspicion, and the inclination has often been to 
reject them as being for propaganda purposes only. This is 
particularly so in the United Nations, where United States action 
sometimes has given rise to the suspicion that she would favour 
conversion of the organisation into an anti-communist bloc. 
The way for co-operation must be kept open and Russian fear 
and suspicion taken fully into account. It may be that there are 
signs that Russia is groping for a way out of the present impasse. 
It is difficult to distinguish between shots in the propaganda 
battle and the shafts of peace, but its slight advance nearer the 
West on disarmament and atomic weapons at the recent General 
Assembly and the truce talks in Korea and the feelers on German 
unity may be signs that Russia is exploring the situation. There 
have been sharp changes in Russian foreign policy in the past. 


* * * 


It is difficult to formulate a Labour foreign policy outside the 
context of the cold war. There can be no retreat from the alliance 
of the free world, but there can be plans for the expansion of 
that alliance beyond defence. Political federalism has been 
rejected by the Labour Party for understandable reasons. As the 
main partner of the Commonwealth and as the centre of the 
sterling area, Britain as yet cannot surrender that measure of 
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sovereignty which federalism entails. With so few countries 
sharing completely the same socialist ideology, no Labour 
Government could surrender its sovereignty to an organisation 
which might be dominated by elements differing from it 
politically, economically and socially. 

Yet there has been advance from national units towards larger 
units. Nationalism should only be the transitional stage in the 
evolution towards international co-operation. With a regrettable 
division of much of the world between East and West, it is 
unrealistic to think in idealistic terms of world federation, but it 
is reasonable to look beyond defensive alliance to a closer 
co-operation of those of like mind. 

The Council of Europe is a laudatory attempt to create a 
European loyalty greater than national loyalty, but it has not 
succeeded because of its enthusiasts and because of its in- 
congruous machine. Its ardent supporters rush towards an ideal 
for which governments and peoples are not ready. They hitched 
their nationalist wagon to a federal star and found few fellow 
travellers. They tried to jump from national government to 
European parliament skipping the intermediate stage of govern- 
mental co-operation. 

The objective is the right one, namely, larger political and 
economic units which may first be best advanced on an ad hoc 
and functional basis. Economic co-operation provides a base for 
both mutual assistance and the removal of the economic domina- 
tion which can be a source of tension. The Schuman plan, 
though most difficult of achievement, may indicate how fear of 
the economic power of one country by another can be overcome 
through co-operative effort. 

A European community is however too small a grouping to 
aim at. Post-war experience has shown that Western Europe is 
not viable even with the United Kingdom, but Britain, apart 
from its unreadiness to surrender sovereignty, cannot merge into 
such a community because of its relationship to the Common- 
wealth and the sterling area. The idea behind European unity 
might be adapted to cover a wider group such as the Atlantic 
Community comprising the participants in the Atlantic Pact. 

Democracy provides a common link and increasing co-opera- 
tion between the democratic countries can contribute to the 
raising of standards which would in itself weaken the response 
to the appeal of communism, and thereby perhaps, bring nearer 
the ending of the cold war. With half the world living near the 
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poverty line and the world population growing faster than 
production, co-operation in the economic sphere is essential to 
bring about a fairer allocation of food and raw materials, and to 
make possible adequate capital development. 

Such an association of free democratic countries might in 
time extend to the members of the Commonwealth and other free 
democracies. Its base must be a close co-operation between 
Governments and peoples and largely economic, but Govern- 
ments must retain their constitutional executive powers. 

The present form of the British Commonwealth has evolved; 
it was not imposed. Its stability resulted from the free association 
of its members; there is close co-operation between the Common- 
wealth countries, but no constitution, and it has no common 
institution with executive powers over them all. Without agree- 
ment by mutual consent and the preservation of national 
sovereignty of each of its members, it would fall apart. In a 
similar way, there might ultimately evolve from the alliance with 
democratic countries, an association of free countries, founded on 
a common way of life functioning through free association and 
mutual aid. This might provide in association with the United 
Nations the best means of achieving economic and collective 
security of the free countries and furthering international 


co-operation, self-government and independence which must 
always be the aim of Socialist foreign policy. 
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TWO VIEWS ON THE FUTURE 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I. COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 
By C. D. RackHam* 


THERE are two main arguments put forward by those who 
advocate the comprehensive school in place of the present 
tripartite division of secondary education into grammar, tech- 
nical and modern. Firstly, the selection of children at an early age 
for a particular kind of education would be avoided and, 
secondly, the children would benefit from all types of aptitude 
and ability being educated under one roof. No one will deny the 
disadvantages of the present examination for the grammar 
school, the anxiety that it causes to all parties and the disappoint- 
ment to those who fail to pass it. The remedy for this is not to 
abolish any selection of children for different schools but to 
ensure that the secondary modern school provides a real oppor- 
tunity for all its pupils to advance as far as their developing 
tastes and talents will take them. It must be remembered that, 
while among those who leave the primary school at eleven there 
are such differences in ability at the two extremes as to make 
different schools desirable for them, there is nowhere any 
distinct demarcation which divides one type from the other. 
Round the dividing line there are children among whom it is 
very difficult to make a correct choice. It is essential therefore 
that the ablest children in the A forms of the secondary modern 
schools should see before them a road which can be pursued into 
any career which they may choose to follow. This can be done in 
various ways and many fruitful experiments are now being made. 
Pupils who stay till sixteen can take some subjects in the General 
Certificate Examination and then pass to a grammar school or 
technical college. It is essential that parents should no longer be 
able to take the view that the secondary modern school leads 
nowhere and that the professions are closed to the children who 
go to them. As for the argument that the grammar school has a 
social superiority over other types of school and is thus out of 
* Mrs Rackham, M.A., J.P., is an Alderman of the Cambs. County Council and of 
the Cambridge City Council. Chairman of the Cambs. Local Education Committee. 


Member of the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1930-32. Author of 
Factory Law, pub. Nelson, 1938. Part-time tutor for the W.E.A. for the last 25 years. 
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tune with our democratic age, the fact is that in the grammar 
school are found children of a much greater variety of income 
groups than in any other school. Here are the children of 
professional men and manual workers, coming from both the 
west end and the east end of the town. In a comprehensive school 
which drew all its pupils from the surrounding zone there would 
in some areas from the nature of the population be almost no 
variety at all. 

It is not the grammar school which makes our English educa- 
tion undemocratic but the fact that we have two systems, the 
free maintained schools on the one hand and the fee paying 
schools on the other. In the secondary field the gulf is between 
the “public” or independent schools and the maintained schools. 
This gulf will surely be widened if the latter becomes a school 
for all degrees of ability in place of a selective school in which a 
high degree of ability can be maintained throughout. The 
resulting pressure on the part of parents to get their ablest 
children into the fee paying schools may make it difficult to 
maintain the standard of scholarship in the non-selective school. 
And it is of vital importance that it should be maintained. The 
“public” schools have an obvious advantage in their traditions, 
smaller classes and better paid staff and it is with their product 
that the grammar school pupils have to compete for entry to the 
universities and in the other examinations which stand at the 
threshold of nearly all professional careers. 

A further difficulty arises in this connexion. It is advocated 
that for the first two years at the comprehensive school the 
curriculum should take the form of a “common core”; these are 
to be the two diagnostic years during which the child’s aptitudes 
and abilities are to be observed and tested and the lines that he is 
to pursue will not be decided until the age of thirteen. This will 
make it difficult for him to compete successfully at a later age 
with those who have started on an academic course of study 
from the age of eight or nine when they entered their preparatory 
schools. It is unfortunate that we have a class system of education 
and it is regretted by many educationalists that competitive 
examinations play such a large part in the selection of those who 
are to enjoy particular advantages or fill important positions. 
But this is how things are and it is the duty of those who ad- 
minister public education to be ever watchful that the best 
possible opportunities are given to the pupils for whom they are 
responsible. It is only fifty years since the maintained grammar 
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schools came into existence and it is perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of those years that such a high standard has on the whole 
been reached and that some of the leading honours in scholarship 
have been won by the products of these schools. Such achieve- 
ments must not be endangered by hasty action which may 
completely alter their character. The importance of ensuring the 
efficiency of grammar-school education in a comprehensive 
school is generally recognized by its advocates and it is with this 
in view that very large schools are proposed. If we assume that a 
grammar school should have five hundred pupils if it is to 
provide advanced courses in every subject and that about 
zo per cent. of the child population is suited for grammar- 
school education, it follows that two thousand is the proper size 
for a comprehensive school. A school of this size is not attractive 
to many educationalists; they think the sheer weight of numbers 
would be overwhelming, that in urban areas it would be difficult 
to get sites of sufficient size and, above all, that it would be 
impossible for the Head of the school to maintain any kind of 
personal relation with the pupils or indeed with the staff which 
would number about one hundred. The phrase which has been 
used in defence of the large school, “That it does not matter if 
the Head does not know the pupils as long as the pupils know 
the Head”, is not very convincing. It is obvious that the Head 
would be an administrator, dealing not with the children them- 
selves but with those who were acting for him or her. Besides 
the size of a comprehensive school there is also its composition 
to be considered. At the top of the school will be the boys and 
girls of eighteen or nineteen who have won State Scholarships; 
at the bottom will be the batch of eleven year olds who are now 
found in secondary modern schools whom the devoted efforts 
of the junior school have failed to teach to read. Some of the 
batch might almost be described as educationally sub-normal 
but modern opinion takes the view that a child on the border 
line should be given a chance along with normal children before 
being segregated with those like himself in a special school. Is it 
possible for any Head—man or woman—to be equally concerned 
over these two extremes (and each does need the utmost concern) 
together with the host of children shading off from one type to 
another that lies between? Surely we can do something better 
for our children than to mass all varieties together in this way. 
And there is a still graver objection to the comprehensive 

school which closely affects the great majority of the pupils. The 
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children in the school will leave at varying ages; those pursuing 
an academic course may remain, as has been said, until they are 
eighteen or even later while much the larger number will leave 
at fifteen. We have to picture at the top of the school the sixth 
form or forms, the tallest, strongest and ablest of the pupils who 
must inevitably take the lead in the school games and athletics, 
in influence and control, in leadership, in all school societies and 
activities. In a secondary modern school the pupils even though 
they leave at fifteen or sixteen have every opportunity of excelling 
in these various ways, of enjoying importance in their own 
community, of exercising responsibility and winning privileges. 
They could not fail to suffer from being overshadowed by school 
fellows whose school life was so much longer than their own. 

An argument frequently used by the promoters of comprehen- 
sive schools is that such schools are to be found in the United 
States of America and in Scotland and that a great deal is to be 
learnt from them. We are sometimes even told that Eton is a 
comprehensive school and that what is good enough for the 
over privileged is surely good enough for the under privileged. 
But none of these precedents will bear examination. In the first 
place it is impossible to generalize about American education as 
it is the concern of each of the forty-eight states and conditions 
vary immensely between them. In only five states is the leaving 
age as young as fourteen or fifteen. About a quarter of the 
children never pass from the elementary school to the high 
school because there are in that country, as with us, many parents 
who desire their children to start wage earning as soon as they 
are allowed to do so by law. In any case the pupils do not go to 
the high school until the age of fifteen so that the age range for 
secondary education is quite different from ours. And American 
education is not a matter of taking the right examination at the 
right time to attain some definite object. External examinations 
are almost non-existent and entrance to universities is not 
competitive. In the eyes of many these are distinct merits but 
they are not merits which can be transplanted across the Atlantic 
by the creation of comprehensive schools. And it must be 
pointed out that those who are familiar with education in both 
countries have stated that the American high school graduate is 
about two years behind the English sixth-form pupil in actual 
knowledge. 

The Scottish comparison is nearer home and their educational 
system is more comparable with the English. The general pattern 
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in Scotland and the one which prevails in the cities and large 
towns is one of junior secondary schools for children up to fifteen 
and senior schools from fifteen to eighteen. The senior school is 
selective and provides therefore no parallel to the proposed 
comprehensive school. But there is another system in Scotland, 
that of the omnibus or multilateral school which exists in the 
smaller towns. It takes most of the children of secondary school 
age but it does not take them all; it often happens that the ablest 
go to a high school or academy and the least able can still attend 
a junior school. The organization of an omnibus school is 
different from that of the proposed comprehensive school. The 
children of different abilities are taught in separate streams and 
pursue different courses, whereas the comprehensive school is 
to be organized on a group system in accordance with the 
aptitude of the child for some particular subject. The problem 
of giving equal attention in the same school to children who 
differ widely in their abilities has not been solved and, as there is 
in Scotland a high standard of scholarship and a great respect for 
it, it is inevitable that children of academic ability get the best 
deal and the children who would profit most from a technical 
or practical course are not so well catered for. 

As regards the statement sometimes made that Eton or any 
other large “public” school is a comprehensive school the 
differences between the two are manifold. The public school 
takes or rejects whom it pleases and is not bound to take all of 
an age within a given zone. Though the pupils are of different 
degrees of ability, the staff is large and the numbers in classes are 
small. The school population may be one thousand but it is 
never two thousand. The pupils are mainly boarders, divided 
into houses, which makes for a closer and more individual 
contact. The pupils remain at school for approximately the same 
period and there is no exodus of the majority years before the 
minority will leave the school. In short, most of the features of 
the comprehensive school are conspicuous by their absence. 

All educationalists are at one in desiring to see “secondary 
education for all” made into a reality and, with this in view, 
three practical policies should be pursued. 

(1) The secondary modern must be a school in which every 
child will receive the education suited to its aptitude and ability. 
For the great majority this will be of a general character with a 
strong practical bias developing out of the interests of the 
children. For those who have an aptitude for it, the new General 
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Certificate of Education gives the opportunity to take those parts 
of the examination which are naturally included in the curriculum 
such as English, human biology, woodwork, metal work, 
domestic and commercial subjects. The school must provide an 
avenue to the teaching and nursing and other professions, not by 
any lowering of standards, but by ensuring that the pupils can 
get the necessary preparation at their own and at other places of 
learning to which they may proceed. 

(2) Reasons have been given above to show that it would not 
be desirable to substitute comprehensive schools for the existing 
structure of secondary education as a matter of general policy. 
But that is not to say that experiments might not be made in 
certain areas that are suitable for them. Such would be new or 
scattered neighbourhoods where numbers would not be sufficient 
to make a good grammar school possible. Here a comprehensive 
school with its academic courses of study might be found 
preferable to a large secondary modern and a small grammar 
school; or to making the grammar-school children travel a long 
distance from their homes. Or other types of secondary education 
can be tried in such a neighbourhood as grammar-technical or 
technical-modern. From experiments of this kind much may be 
learnt. This is surely the right way to test a new policy particu- 
larly one which involves a new type of school with a highly 
complicated curriculum and with its merits entirely a matter of 
conjecture. 

(3) It is desirable that the direct grant schools should come 
into the national system by making their places free and filled by 
the same method of selection as are those in the maintained 
schools. Where the direct grant schools are partly boarding 
schools this would give the local education authorities some 
much needed additional boarding accommodation to be filled 
by their selected children. This would mean an addition in the 
number of places to be awarded solely on grounds of aptitude 
and ability and our education system would thereby be made 
more democratic and more efficient. 





Il. THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
by HELEN C. Bentwicn, L.C.C.* 


EARLY in the thirties the policy of multilateral schools for 
post-primary education was adopted by the London Labour 
Party; and by the National Party in 1937. When Labour gained 
control of the L.C.C., a section was set up by the Education 
Committee to report on the future of post-primary education. 
But there were too many difficulties in establishing the common 
school in the days when post-primary children were divided 
among elementary and secondary education, each administered 
by a separate code, with differing pay for the teachers. As soon 
as the Butler Act was passed, however, these difficulties were 
resolved; and the L.C.C. at its meeting on August Ist, 1944 
accepted a recommendation from the Education Committee 
that the comprehensive school was the most satisfactory form of 
post-primary education. And when the London School Plan was 
published in 1947, it provided that all secondary education in 
maintained schools should be given in comprehensive high 
schools. Sixty-seven of these were named in the Plan. The 
twenty-six maintained pre-war secondary schools are, according 
to this plan, each to be incorporated in one of the new type. 
Certain provisions in the Act prevent any changes in the size of 
voluntary schools. In the County of London there are thirty-six 
voluntary grammar schools, which will remain at their present 
size. In the neighbourhood of each is to be built a “County 
Complement”, with which it is hoped that the grammar school 
will work in close co- operation. As these schools will be 
equipped for education in a wider range of technical subjects 
than is possible in a grammar school of the present size, such 
co-operation should prove beneficial to the pupils of the present 
schools. There will also be twenty-two Church of England 
secondary schools, forty-two of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and two of the Jewish Community, all outside the comprehensive 
system. Parents, therefore, will have a choice for their children, 
and there will be no one pattern for the whole County. Many 
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may prefer the comprehensive schools, with their modern 
buildings and equipment, and the range of curriculum which 
they offer. Those of us who talk to groups of parents about the 
London Plan find a deep interest in these new schools, and a 
real appreciation of the opportunities they will give to the 
children. Others may cling to the existing smaller schools, despite 
some out-of-date buildings, and the more limited curriculum. 

Many critics of comprehensive schools object to the incorpora- 
tion of the existing maintained grammar schools, fearing for the 
future of academic education. Excellent as these schools are 
today, the critics do all grammar schools a disservice when 
implying that they embody a form of education which needs no 
change. They have already undergone a great change since the 
war. Formerly, by no means all the children in the then secondary 
schools were selected for any ability or promise they might 
have shewn. The majority were fee-payers, and some never 
reached the standard demanded by the School Certificate. It 
was only the minority who were selected for their aptitude and 
ability. Because of this dualism, entry to the school by merit 
carried with it also a social prestige. The idea of the social 
advantages of the grammar school still persists, despite what is 
said about parity of esteem in all secondary schools. It will take 
a long time to die out, and cannot be ignored in considering 
post-primary education, by any who attempt really to reach the 
roots of the problem. The present entry to the grammar schools, 
solely by the common test and the record card, means that there 
is now only one aptitude in these schools, but a varying degree 
of ability, depending on the available places each year, and from 
how far down the list the candidates are drawn. This has un- 
doubtedly changed the character of the schools in many ways. It 
also means that the parent whose child has failed to reach a 
grammar school, but who wants it to stay at school till seventeen 
or eighteen, is often forced to send it to some expensive private 
school, because the state system does not at present provide 
for the less clever pupil to enjoy a long school life. 

One unsatisfactory feature of the grammar schools, and one 
for which they are in no way responsible, is that three out of 
four of their pupils leave at the age of sixteen, or earlier, and 
only on an average one quarter complete the course for which 
the school is planned by reaching the sixth form. Economic 
necessity, and the high earnings of young people today, are 
often the cause of early leaving; but many pupils, though 
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selected at the age of eleven for academic education, are not able 
to reach the standard of sixth form work. At sixteen they have 
gone as far in the academic direction as they are able to go, 
though they might have gone further in other directions, 
— some of them becoming the technicians the country so 

adly needs. Of course, there are plenty of opportunities to 
transfer to other forms of education before they are sixteen. 
But to change, not only teachers and school friends, but all that 
makes up the life of a school, is unwelcome to many children. 
And removal from a grammar school to another secondary 
school is still often regarded by many as a demotion, and 
resisted. Obviously, many transfers are accepted by parents and 
children in the right spirit—but not enough. 

These difficulties are due to the greatest weakness of the 
present system—the impossibility of a satisfactory selection at the 
age of eleven or twelve. Many opponents of the comprehensive 
system recognize this but so far have been unable to suggest 
any solution to the problem. The influence of the test bears 
hardly on the primary schools, and were it abolished, both 
children and teachers would have greater freedom. Unfortunately 
many parents attach an undue importance to the result of the 
test, and this can have a nerve-racking effect on their children. 
Too many children carry with them to their secondary school, 
if it is not a grammar school, a feeling of failure, of not having 
achieved something which they and their parents wished should 
be achieved. As places in grammar schools are limited, there 
must be an element of competition in the test, although theoretic- 
ally there should not be. Educationally it is unsound that the 
child should be subjected to this selection process at such an 
early age. A number of children at each end of the intelligence 
range are obviously fitted or unfitted for academic education. 
These are the children who subsequently reach the sixth forms of 
the grammar schools, or who are the dull and backward children 
in other secondary schools. With the rest, it is so often a matter 
of luck whether they reach the grammar schools or not, depend- 
ing on the number of vacancies in any given year, and how fat 
down the list of candidates the examiners are able to go. The 
dividing line between the “C” stream of the grammar school and 
the “A” stream of the other secondary schools is almost invisible. 

Instead of testing and retesting children, and transferring 
them, until the school is found into which each can fit, surely it 
would be wiser to establish schools which exist to fit the children. 
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This is the basis of the comprehensive school, in which every 
child of a neighbourhood can find education to suit its ability 
and aptitude. A comprehensive school will not have three sides, 
each separately organized, so that it becomes three schools under 
one roof. (Incidentally, there is no mention of this tripartite 
division of education into grammar, technical and modern, 
in the 1944 Act.) There will be a system of planned courses of a 
wide variety, each complete at the time that the pupil will be 
leaving. It is likely that there will be a diagnostic period, 
especially for those who are not obviously at either end of the 
intelligence range. Those who, as they progress through the 
school, develop an aptitude for technical work, will be able to 
pursue that interest in the sixth form, within the schoo] they 
already know. Those preparing for commerce will have special- 
ized courses at sixth form level; and those who learn slowly, 
but who are to have a long school life, will also find their own 
level in a part of the sixth. There will thus be many sixth forms, 
each taking its own subjects at different levels; and the brilliant 
pupils will be able to have intensive specialization at the highest 
standard. Those who have difficulty in learning can be organized 
in small groups, among others of their age with the same 
problems, all through the school. The clever child will not need 
to be held back for the less clever; the dull child will not be 
strained beyond its capacity. Each school will be free to organize 
in its own way; many may have a system of “‘sets’’, so that each 
pupil finds its own level in every subject. The size of the school, 
which many think to be a disadvantage, will make all this 
possible. 

For these schools will be large; the L.C.C. has never accepted 
the view, put forward in the Labour Party pamphlet, that a 
comprehensive school can be organized for six hundred children. 
They believe, for reasons which are set out in the appendix to the 
London School Plan, that these schools should have not less 
than twelve hundred pupils, and not more than two thousand. 
Thus they aim to increase the opportunities for academic work 
on the highest level, and to achieve standards as high as the 
highest reached in any school today. In Mr. James’ recent book 
on “Education and Leadership”, he stresses the value of separate 
schools for those who are to be the leaders. In comprehensive 
schools they will be educated side by side with those whom they 
are ultimately to lead. This may help solve some of the problems 
of leadership existing today. In most grammar schools, prefects 
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are chosen from the quarter of the pupils who reach the sixth 
forms. In comprehensive schools these positions will be open 
to all in the sixth forms, not only those studying academic sub- 
jects. These schools will be divided internally into some form 
of “house” system. Within each house, will be opportunities 
for leadership and responsibility, which can be spread among 
varying age groups. 

Some critics are fearful of the physical problems involved in 
having two thousand children on one school site. It has been the 
unfortunate experience in London in the past to have this 
number concentrated on sites of less than half an acre, in dingy 
buildings, with minute playing space, and with children ranging 
from three years old to fourteen. How different will be conditions 
in the new schools, with a much larger acreage, buildings well 
and suitably planned, with lifts capable of taking a class at a 
time from floor to floor, and many amenities never before found 
in any London school. Much thought is being given to the 
planning of these schools; they will not be all of one pattern—as 
were the old “Board” schools—but each planned individually to 
fit in with the particular site. Some will be coeducational, others 
for boys or girls alone—again, parents will be able to make a 
choice. Those already being built are certainly not the monster 
factories some seem to dread. They will be pleasing additions to 
any neighbourhood; and incidentally will provide excellent 
centres for youth and community development when they are 
not needed for school purposes, with their large halls, gymnasia, 
and facilities for music and drama. 

It is said, with truth, that it is impossible for one person to 
know two thousand children. Thring put the maximum which 
one head could really know at three hundred and twenty. 
Manchester Grammar School and Eton both have over a 
thousand pupils today. What is really important is that all the 
children should know the one head, and that there should be 
personal relations between the head and every member of his 
staff. It is essential that the head should be a man or woman 
whose influence is felt throughout the school community, and 
that some one person should know each boy and girl intimately 
from the day of entry till the day of leaving. The heads of the 
houses will be responsible for this, and a great deal will depend 
on the right choice of these persons. The actual make-up of the 
“houses” will be left to heads and staffs of the individual schools; 
but they should certainly not be divided into grammar, technical 
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and modern houses. They should each contain a cross section of 
the school, both in age and variety of ability and aptitude, such 
as is found, in a more limited range, within the houses of a 
public school. Discussions on the best way to achieve this are 
already taking place. It should be possible to designate certain 
teachers within each house as tutors, whose responsibility it 
would be to keep close personal touch with the child throughout 
its school life, and, in co-operation with the class teachers, give 
advice on the planning of courses, and the choice of a career on 
leaving school. The Education Committee have sufficient faith 
in the London teachers to believe that they are capable of tackling 
this problem with wisdom; and that the profession can produce 
men and women capable of being heads of these schools. 

It has often been said that a few comprehensive schools should 
have been put into the plan as an experiment, and that the rest 
of post-primary education should conform to the pattern of 
separate grammar, technical and modern schools. The L.C.C., 
in common with all Local Education Authorities, has had to 
draw up a plan of educational development spread over twenty 
years—it may well take longer under present economic condi- 
tions. It would be unrealistic to build new secondary schools, 
for four hundred pupils, on sites suitable for schools of that size, 
and then hope to find the larger sites for the comprehensive 
schools, and discard the new buildings, if the experiment proved 
unsuccessful. The Labour Party on the Council believe that 
the comprehensive system is the best for post-primary education. 
It cannot be too much emphasized that each of these schools will, 
in itself, be an experiment. And as each new one is formed, it 
will learn from those already existing. All education is a con- 
tinuing process of experiment; and the freedom to experiment 
which is allowed to the heads and staffs in all schools in this 
country is the way in which experiment is developed. The 
Education Committee has not ignored this aspect since the 
plan was adopted. Priority in building has had to be given to 
the primary schools, because of the increase in the birth rate at 
the end of the war, and no comprehensive school building is yet 
finished. But experiments in running large schools have been 
going on in London since the end of the war. These schools are 
not comprehensive, as they are an amalgamation of other forms 
of secondary schools than grammar schools. Some pupils stay 
long enough to take the General Certificate, though they were 
not of grammar school standard in the common test. For 
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education beyond this, they transfer to grammar schools. The 
Headmaster of Eton, in a recent debate, said that he was not 
worried about academic pupils in the comprehensive schools, 
but feared that the less academic pupils would have less good 
education than was now given them in the best modern schools. 
These large London schools are proving that, even in makeshift 
buildings, and without the kind of equipment to be provided in 
the future, they can carry out as interesting and successful 
experiments for the unacademic child as any modern school in 
the country. These experiments will be of great value when the 
first comprehensive schools are established. Much of the tech- 
nical and practical work will be done together by all children; 
and with the right attitude on the part of the teachers, there will 
be little fear that the less clever will develop a feeling of in- 
feriority towards the more academic. Music, art, drama, dis- 
cussion, and above all, games, will be important in welding the 
school into one whole. There is still an idea that the clever child 
is also the best at games. This is probably because the provision 
of playing fields and coaches have always been more generous 
in the grammar schools than in any others. 

While not accepting the arguments or all the premises of the 
Labour Party pamphlet on Secondary Education, the L.C.C. 
majority party believe that the comprehensive system, as ex- 
pressed in their plan, can take its stand as good socialist policy. 
It aims neither at levelling up nor levelling down, but at giving 
every child full opportunity to develop according to its own 
ability. It is easy to talk of making the modern schools as good in 
their way as the grammar schools, and of the excellent prepara- 
tion for the socialist world which they can give, if one refuses to 
acknowledge the difficulties of selection for each type of school, 
as does the writer of the article in the October-December number 
of THE PoLiTicAL QuARTERLY. To those having little experience 
of State education, this is something easily brushed aside, or 
dealt with by talking of “transfers”, as if a child were an odd- 
shaped piece of wood to be moved from hole to hole till one is 
found into which it will fit. Both primary and post-primary 
education will benefit from the abolition of selection and 
transfer. And the understanding between workers by hand and 
brain which must exist when they are educated in the same 
schools is the best of all preparations for the socialist society. 
The comprehensive schools, as planned by the L.C.C., will be 
schools of which any community may rightly be proud. 
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LABOUR AND THE PLANNING 


ORGANIZATION 
By R. S. Mrine* 


THIS article seeks to examine some implications of the 
development of the central organization for taking economic 
decisions between 1945 and 1951. It aims to show that the 
organization which took shape was very different from that 
previously advocated in the Labour Party and attempts to explain 
this difference. 

The general apparatus of control inherited by Labour in 1945 
persisted largely unchanged throughout the period. The organ- 
ization was made up of a series of committees, some consisting 
of ministers, others of officials. The exact functions and com- 
position of the ministerial ones varied from time to time, the 
main change occurring in autumn 1947. Ultimate responsibility 
for economic policy, however, remained firmly with the Cabinet 
itself. Below ministerial level was the “Official Committee for 
Economic Development” which contained the permanent 
heads (or officials deputizing for them) of the chief “economic” 
departments, such as the Treasury, Board of Trade, Ministry of 
Supply and so on. There was also a number of subordinate 
committees of officials, each of which examined a particular 
subject—investment for instance. 

The broad picture of how the system worked until 1947 is 
sketched in the Economic Survey for that year. The operations 
described did not differ greatly from those carried out during the 
war. The meetings of the committees on different levels provided 
an opportunity for discussing common problems and resolving 
conflicts between departments. More particularly, “budgets” 
or plans on the wartime model for items such as foreign exchange 
or investment were drawn up by the Official Committee for 
Economic Development and its subordinate committees in 
accordance with directions received from ministerial committees. 
These directions did not, so to speak, start from scratch but were 
based on the alternative proposals submitted to ministers by the 
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official committees. Each departmental member sitting on an 
official committee represented a definite interest. When supplies 
of foreign exchange, for instance, were being allocated among 
different uses each departmental representative had the duty of 
“sponsoring” the needs of that part of the whole economy (in- 
cluding both public and private sectors) for which his depart- 
ment was responsible. In addition to the committee backbone, 
two other organs, the Economic Section of the Cabinet Office 
and the Central Statistical Office, had the function of supplying 
information to the official committees when required to do so, 
and a member from each sat on most official committees in order 
to give advice during the period of policy formation. The two 
organs were also responsible for providing regular reports to 
government departments and other information made available 
to the public in, for example, the “Monthly Digest of Statistics’’. 

The two most important changes in this organization in the 
period 1945-51 were both made in 1947. In March of that year the 
Central Economic Planning Staff was created, consisting of about 
a dozen administrative civil servants with a Chief Planning 
Officer at its head. Two reasons were given for setting it up. 
One was that the high officials sitting on the Official Committee 
for Economic Development were too busy with their other 
duties to give adequate attention to the committee. The other 
was the need for the minister in charge of economic affairs at 
any particular time to have personal representatives sitting on the 
different official committees to ensure that their activities were 
being properly co-ordinated. In this role of following up or 
reviewing the progress of plans and reporting any serious 
difficulties to its ministerial head the Planning Staff has a 
“trouble-shooting” function of major importance. The Chief 
Planning Officer, Sir Edwin Plowden, recruited from private 
business, is of correspondingly large calibre; he was given the 
right of personal access to ministers and the salary, high by civil 
service standards, of £6,500 a year. At about the same time in 
1947 an advisory Economic Planning Board and an Economic 
Information Unit (now the “Information Division of the 
Treasury”) were also set up. 

In addition to the formal organization just outlined it should 
be noticed that the work of the Economic Section and the 
C.S.O., in spite of their location in the Cabinet Office, has much 
in common with that of the Planning Staff, now part of the 
Treasury. The members of the Planning Staff are also closely in 
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touch with the two or three officials chiefly concerned with : 
drawing up budgets or plans in each of the “economic” depart- 
ments. The number of key officials at the centre of the whole 
system is sufficiently small to permit of frequent personal con- 
tacts and to enable them to work as a team. 

The committee structure in force in the economic field before 
the Planning Staff was created was in essence similar to the “joint 
staff” principle of the British defence organization. The body 
drawing up the plans consisted largely of the persons in the 
departments responsible for carrying them out. It may perhaps 
be thought that the Labour government, by setting up the 
Planning Staff, was attempting to alter this system and replace 
the “joint staff” principle by a tighter and more centralized one. 
This would be an incorrect assumption. The Planning Staff is 
not at all similar to what has sometimes been termed an 
“economic general staff’, in the sense of a body which draws up 
plans but is not composed of members of the executive depart- 
ments. “Budgets” are still discussed by the committees of 
officials taken from these departments which will be responsible 
for operating them. The Planning Staff has supplemented the 
committees, not supplanted them. At the same time, experience 
of committees in general suggests that the representatives of the 
Planning Staff, Economic Section and C.S.O. are likely to form 
a “caucus” before the meetings in order to clarify and expedite 
the business. 

The second change in 1947 took place in two instalments. In 
the spring Mr. Morrison, Lord President of the Council, who was 
responsible, inter alia, for economic affairs fell ill, and his work in 
this sphere was taken over by Sir Stafford Cripps. Even after 
Morrison’s recovery Cripps retained these functions, being given 
the title, “Minister for Economic Affairs” in September. At this 
time the composition and functions of the ministerial economic 
committees were re-shuffled. Cripps was now in effect an extra- 
departmental minister, although the Planning Staff now became 
his personal staff, and he was also made responsible for the 
Economic Planning Board and other small governmental units. 
This arrangement lasted for only two months; when the 
Chancellor, Dr. Dalton resigned in November he was succeeded 
by Sir Stafford who retained his previous functions and brought 
the Planning Staff with him into the Treasury. 

The organization developed in this way did not correspond to 
pte-war Labour thinking on the topic. If the main stream of 
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previous Labour party doctrine on governmental organization 
had found expression after the war it would perhaps have 
followed two main courses. One of these would have been 
directed towards weakening the power of the administrative 
civil service in general, the other towards curbing the authority 
of the Treasury. Labour writers before the war often expressed 
the view that the administrative civil servant was unlikely to be in 
sympathy with the economic policies of a Labour government 
and therefore could not be trusted to work wholeheartedly in 
favour of them. This attitude, partly responsible for the party’s 
inter-war enthusiasm for the device of the public corporation, 
also gave rise to the contention that a Labour government 
should fill certain key jobs in its economic planning organization 
from outside the ranks of the established civil service. Through- 
out the period 1945 to 1951 there was not in fact the slightest 
rumour that the civil service was failing to co-operate loyally 
with the government. It has on the contrary been alleged that the 
two biggest catastrophes during these years on the economic side, 
the fuel crisis in the winter of 1946-47 and the rapid drain of 
exchange reserves the following autumn, were caused not by the 
deficiencies of officials but by lack of ministerial attention to 
ofhcial warnings. The appointment of the Planning Staff in 1947 
did not in any way result from this previous hostility to the civil 
service. Most of the Planning Staff’s members, in contrast to 
those of the Economic Section and the C.S.O., were recruited 
not from “outside” but from persons who were already civil 
servants. The object of the change was to find people capable 
of thinking in economic terms who were also already sufficiently 
experienced in civil service ways to reinforce the existing 
committee structure. 

‘The second likely course for a Labour government to take, 
if previous party opinion had been followed, would have been 
to seek to lessen the power of the Treasury. Tt had long been a 
Labour argument that the Treasury was not to be trusted. 
Much of its vehemence was no doubt a result of the negative 
“Treasury view” on remedies for unemployment during the 
depression of the 1930's. ‘Tle Labour ministers who joined the 
1940 Coalition government apparently subscribed to this argu- 
ment; it is believed to have been partly responsible for the 
decision made at that time that economic policy should be under 
the charge, not of the Chancellor, but of a minister without a 
department. Pre-war suspicion of the Treasury also underlies 
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Mr. H. R. G. Greaves’s argument in a post-war book (The Cwil 
Service in the Changing State, 1947) that the resemblance between 
the old process of scrutinizing the estimates and the new one of 
economic planning is purely superficial because of the radically 
different attitude which the Treasury has shown in the past to 
that required for planning. Recent Labour criticism has been less 
audible, although Mr. Bevan has strongly attacked the Treasury’s 
capacity for economic planning since his resignation from office 
a year ago. It is, however, hard to discern an anti-Treasury bias 
in the actions of the Labour government itself during these six 
years. Two important things happened during this time which 
indicated that those in office were taking a new view. First, in 
1946 an advisory National Investment Council was set up instead 
of the executive National Investment Board previously advocated 
within the party. Second, in November, 1947, the economic 
planning function and the Planning Staff were transferred to the 
Treasu 

A National Investment Board had frequently been proposed 
as essential to the machinery of government under Labour rule 
in Labour party and T.U.C. publications both before and during 
the war. Its functions were variously defined but were broadly 
to be three in number; to collect information about actual and 
proposed investment and prepare plans for any additional in- 
vestment necessary to preserve full employment; to license 
capital issues on the lines of the Capital Issues Committee set up 
during the war; to see that capital was available for schemes for 
reorganizing industry, socially necessary but not otherwise 
capable of being financed. The Labour government actually 
made provision for fulfilling all these requirements, but by 
February, 1946, it was plain that there was not to be a National 
Investment Board. The first function was to be performed by the 
Economic Section and the C.S.O. and by official committees 
under ministerial committees; the second was to remain the 
responsibility of the Capital Issues Committee which would 
receive policy directions from the Treasury; the third object was 
to be achieved by giving the Treasury the power to guarantee 
loans to industry. A pale tribute to the National Investment 
Board proposal was set up in the form of a purely advisory 
National Investment Council (under the chairmanship of the 
Chancellor) which had already ceased to function some two years 
later. In the House of Commons Dr. Dalton said that the 
government had “moved beyond” the conception of a National 
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Investment Board and that the Cabinet could not devolve or 
delegate its responsibility for economic and financial planning.* 
In the debate which followed two Labour members, Mr. Ellis 
Smith and Mr. Mallalieu, expressed disappointment at the aband- 
onment of the investment board proposal; the latter voiced his 
fear that in effect the planning would be left to the Treasury, 
“4 millstone round the neck of public enterprise”’. 

In November, 1947, the functions of the Treasury were 
actually increased when the Planning Staff and the responsibility 
for economic planning were transferred to it. It is easy to defend 
the change by invoking the obvious principle that closely 
similar povernmental functions should be performed by the same 
department. The well-established process of scrutinizing the 
estimates of the departments and, subject to ministerial approval, 
of pruning them results in a budget drawn up in terms of money. 
The new process of constructing “budgets” in terms of foreign 
exchange and other items has a similar aim. Both are concerned 
with the fundamental economic problem, how best to allocate 
scarce resources among alternative uses. A description of the 
precise committees by which the activities of the Planning Staff 
and the Economic Section are integrated with the financial and 
budgetary duties of the Treasury has not been published. 
Nevertheless, whatever the actual mechanism, there seems to be 
more chance of successful co-ordination of financial and 
economic policy if the main bodies concerned are either in the 
Treasury or (like the Economic Section) work very closely with 
it. Sir Edward Bridges supports this view when he claims in 
‘Treasury Control” that the Treasury function of prudent house- 
keeping gains in effectiveness through being exercised in con- 
junction with the newer Treasury function of economic co- 
ordination. It is perhaps only in this way possible for one person 
(whether the Chancellor, the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, the Chief Planning Officer or the Director of the 
Economic Section) to survey the economic and financial scene 
as a whole. This type of argument is no doubt convincing enough 
to students of the report of the Machinery of Government 
Committee, but others might be inclined to label it academic. In 
itself it is surely not cogent enough to have overcome the deep- 
seated distrust felt for the Treasury in the Labour Party before 
the war. 

There are perhaps two main elements in the explanation of 


* Commons Debates, February sth, 1946, cols. 1,547-1,560. 
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Labour’s changed attitude to the civil service, and to the Treasury 
in particular, during its period of office. The first was the 
consideration that an apparatus for control already existed. 
Pre-war thinkers on government organization under Labour 
had often started by assuming that the whole structure would 
have to be built afresh. This was a doubtfully valid assumption 
even on the hypothesis that Labour would succeed a Con- 
servative government which did not possess an elaborate 
organization for controlling the economy. In 1945 it was clearly 
irrelevant. The second part of the explanation is that the Labour 
ministers who served in the Coalition government had become 
familiar with the existing organization and convinced that they 
could control it. The Treasury had administered a large number 
of financial controls in the national interest during the war, and 
there was no strong prima facie reason against its continuing to 
perform similar functions. 

The absence in 1945 of a threat of immediate unemployment 
which would have reminded the Labour Party rank and file of 
the Treasury’s record on this issue must also be taken into 
account. As far as investment was concerned, it was regulation, 
not stimulation, which was required early in 1946, and it there- 
fore was not inappropriate that the Treasury should continue to 
direct the activities of the Capital Issues Committee to this end. 
The transfer of the economic planning function to the Treasury 
in 1947 is probably to be attributed mainly to the influence of 
personalities. Morrison, Dalton and Cripps were clearly the key 
ministers most interested in the subject at the start of 1947. 
When Dalton’s resignation followed Morrison’s illness it was 
natural and obvious for Cripps to take the responsibility for 
economic planning with him to the Treasury. The most interest- 
ing aspect of the change was the absence of vocal opposition to 
it in the Labour party. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the organizational changes 
made by Labour were small, much smaller than had been thought 
necessary within the party before the war. In its present form the 
organization is politically “neutral”; it can serve a government 
at war, and either a Labour or Conservative government forced 
by world economic conditions to retain controls and budgets. 
This contention is supported by consideration of the policy of 
the Coalition government contained in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy (1944) and by the small number of organiza- 
tional changes made so far by the Conservatives. Mr. Butler is 
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clearly in control of both finance and economic affairs. Sir Edwin 
Plowden, who was to have returned to private business at the 
end of 1951, has agreed to remain as Chief Planning Officer for 
another year. Apart from the appointment of two co-ordinating 
ministers, the only big change so far has been the restoration of 
Lord Cherwell to his wartime post of Paymaster General and the 
resurrection of his statistical section. Lord Cherwell is thus 
enabled to advise Mr. Churchill, “of whose mind he has special 
knowledge”,* on economic as well as scientific matters. There is 
nothing particularly surprising about this arrangement at a time 
when rearmament problems must forcibly remind the Prime 
Minister of the war. It is unlikely that the statistical section will 
seriously duplicate or confuse the work of the already existing 
C.S.O. or Economic Section, mainly because of the fortunate 
circumstance that the chief economist in the new section is a 
friend of the key persons in the other units. In any case there is no 
reason why the Prime Minister, now that the Chancellor has a 
personal staff, should not have economists in his own personal 
staff. 

‘There is no cause for the Labour Party to regret having made 
use of and developed a politically neutral organization. It is 
perhaps doubtful anyway if there can be such a thing as a 
specifically socialist economic planning organization any more 
than there can be an exclusively socialist tractor. It still remains 
true, as was illustrated in a recent debating exchange in Parlia- 
ment (November 2st, 1951), that Labour is not only more 
interested in “blueprints” of a desirable society than its rival; 
it is also more interested in blueprints of the governmental 
organization necessary to achieve it. Possibly this interest 
derives partly from Labour’s pre-war concern with what the 
appropriate governmental structure would be when Labour 
came to power. Perhaps it is also an expression of the funda- 
mental distinction between Labour’s rationalistic approach to 
politics and the empirical approach of the Conservatives. 


* Commons Debates, November 28th, 1951, col. 1,683. 








PUBLIC PLANNING AND PRIVATE 


INDUSTRY 
By T. E. M. McKrrrericx* 


THE central planning of an economy of which four fifths 
are in private hands presupposes that the Government has 
available some means, direct or indirect, of making those four 
fifths do what it wants them to do. Planning decisions are taken 
in broad terms at the centre and communicated outwards, 
gathering detail as they go, until eventually they have to pass 
beyond the Government machine altogether and be executed by 
people whose responsibilities are only those of private citizens. 
Some decisions can be imposed compulsorily with penalties for 
non-compliance. But the private industrialist can, if he chooses, 
remain outside the sphere of compulsion. The final sanction is 
in his hands and not the Government’s, for no one can make 
him produce goods if he does not want to. The successful 
running of a welfare state which rests on a capitalist basis 
depends less on compulsion than on inducement, and the 
Government’s handling of private industry falls into two parts 
—a limited area in which compulsion can be applied to prevent 
the industrialist doing the wrong things, and a much wider area 
in which he is persuaded that it is good for himself and the 
community at large if he does the right things. It is the job of the 
central planning authorities to decide what the right things are, 
though the people at the centre may take the industrialist into 
their confidence, use his experience and listen to his views in 
arriving at their decisions. 

That, briefly, is the theory of a planned, private, democratic 
economy, which is what Britain after two wars and a Labour 
Government claims to be. To administer such a system, there 
must be a machine capable of gathering the information on which 
decisions are based, taking the decisions called for at each level, 
and then getting them carried out. In Britain, this machinery 
consists of the planning departments of the government, the 
production (or “sponsoring”) departments and their regional 
organisations, the information services, and the enormous 
number of joint committees and consultative bodies on which the 
government and both sides of industry are represented. But the 
growth of this machine has been devoid of consistent principle. 


* Economic research worker on staff of Political and Economic Planning. Member of 
Executive Committee of Fabian Society. 
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Some of it is the legacy of the first world war and the slump 
which followed. More—much more—came into existence 
during the second world war and has been retained since, often 
for different purposes and sometimes because it was too much 
trouble to abolish it. Some was created after 1945 and consciously 
intended to do the job it actually is doing; but the real innova- 
tions have been rare, and most of the later growth can be traced 
back to a wartime ancestor. 

Had the Labour Government not taken office at the end of the 
war, the machine which it would have had to create would 
certainly have developed on different lines, though it is difficult 
to say how different. The system might have been more compact 
and more rational; but it would probably also have been less 
willingly accepted. It was a Seaman in one sense, for a 
government whose aim was to convert industry from a war to a 
peace footing, and to keep it running at the highest possible 
rate, to have to take over a system of control which was pre- 
dominantly restrictive, and manned by civil servants whose 
outlook was restrictive. But in another sense there was a 
tremendous advantage in having a machine of some sort ready 
to hand, and an even bigger advantage in the fact that most of 
private industry, as well as the Opposition in parliament, did 
not really believe that the conditions of the post-war world 
would allow it to be scrapped as its earlier counterpart had been 
scrapped after 1918. 

Political and Economic Planning have recently issued a 
report* which gives the first comprehensive survey yet published 
of the structure and working of the system. The authors have 
tried to find whatever consistent principles there are in what they 
broadly define as “Government intervention into the affairs of 
private industry”; and if a general criticism of the book is to 
be offered it is that they have succeeded too well. They have 
attributed to the system more tidiness than there really is. They 
no doubt felt obliged to rebut the more irresponsible criticisms 
thrown against the Labour Government from right and left. 
But they have also themselves failed to make a number of 
criticisms which ought to be made. This weakness does not, 
however, detract from the value of the report as a source of 
information, or as an attempt to reduce to essential outlines a 
system far too complex for most people to grasp. It is not a 
great work of political or economic analysis, but it is a most 

* Government and Industry PEP, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 234 pp. 215. 
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useful collection of factual material which, though dated 
October 1951, has lost little in accuracy as a result of the change 
of government. 

At the base of the whole of economic planning is the budgetary 
and financial policy of the government. Redistributive taxation 
affects the pattern of industrial production because it shapes 
demand in certain directions, increasing it for “essential” goods 
and reducing it for other categories; it probably also raises the 
total volume of demand, and so creates favourable conditions for 
a high level of activity. Purchase tax and subsidies add a further 
discriminatory element. The next stage consists of the deliber- 
ately selective controls on investment, through the operating of 
the Capital Issues Committee and building licensing. But these 
are effective only if there is a “propensity to invest”, which 
(for most of the time since the war) has been stimulated by cheap 
money and easy credit, and by more direct fiscal measures such 
as differential rates of profits tax and the “initial allowances”. 
The selective controls are used as sluices to allow the desirable 
projects through while holding up the undesirable ones, but 
they cannot do this unless there is a pressure of demand behind 
them. They also affect only the larger or newer projects; in- 
vestment which does not involve the raising of money or the 
erection of new buildings is outside the scope of the controls. 
The Conservative Government of 1951 has preferred to reduce 
investment by a tighter monetary policy. PEP argues against too 
much reliance on monetary techniques of control on the ground 
that, though they are certainly selective, they are only too likely 
to select the wrong things. 

The next stage consists of the direct controls on foreign 
trade and on the home market. These are the main survivals 
from the war, and reflect the difficulties of the moment rather 
than any carefully thought out plan of control. Yet although 
most of them—import licensing, exchange control, materials 
allocations, purchase tax—are not intended to be permanent, 
they are the most obvious and often the most irritating of all, 
occupying a place in people’s minds greater than they deserve, 
and limiting their activities to an extent which provokes exasper- 
ation with the whole idea of government intervention. Many 
controls were abolished between 1948 and 1950, but rearmament 
has caused them to be reintroduced in much the same form as 
before. 

Beyond these three groups there is nothing in the way of 
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direct compulsion. There is, however, a more positive side to 
the government’s behaviour towards industry. Much of govern- 
ment policy depends for its execution on the more or less willing 
co-operation of the other side, which is encouraged by specific 
services and also through the curious institution of the “‘sponsor- 
ing department”. A sponsoring department is a section of one or 
other of the ministries concerned with production, whose job is to 
act as it were in loco parentis to a section of industry, collecting its 
views on policy, pleading its case when resources are being allo- 
cated by the senior planning bodies, administering many of the 
detailed controls where they exist, and communicating policy out- 
wards with the request that people will be good enough to carry it 
out. Every section of industry, however small, has a sponsoring 
department somewhere in the government machine, and 
“presumably if an entirely new industry were to be invented it 
would have to be fitted in somewhere.” 

Other ministries are also concerned with the affairs of industry, 
but in the sense of performing services common to all rather 
than assuming wide responsibilities over a single section. There 
may be some difficulty in fixing the boundaries of responsibility 
between, say, the Board of Trade as sponsoring department and 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power as “common service department” 
when a section of industry is faced with a fuel problem. In 
principle, the industry should deal with its sponsoring depart- 
ment and use it as a channel of communication with the rest of 
the government machine, but in practice time and trouble may 
be saved by going straight to the fountain head. How to 
co-ordinate the work of the two groups of departments is a 
fascinating exercise in administrative technique; the right 
answers have not yet been found in every case. 

The purely governmental machine extends no further than 
the regional offices of these departments. There are in addition 
several thousand joint committees responsible for advising the 
government and its departments on policy at all levels. Some of 
these are very influential bodies, bringing together at the top the 
government and the employers and workers in industry, as on 
the Economic Planning Board. At the other end of the scale are 
local committees of all sorts with limited functions. Between the 
two extremes is a wide range of bodies of which some are useful 
and some are not, and some which exist only because no one 
has ever bothered to disband them. Joint committees are not 
new as an institution; they were used a great deal in the first world 
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war, and again for certain purposes during the slump. But most 
of the effective bodies of today date from the secon world war 
or later, and they continue to exist as a symptom of closer 
relations between the government and industry than was thought 
normal before the last war. They are not without their dangers, 
for it is not always the best men and women who are prepared to 
give their time to committee work, and there is a distinct 
tendency for some people to sit on so many different bodies that 
they almost become professionals at the job. An analysis carried 
out by PEP shows that multiple membership of this sort is 
commoner on the trade union than on the employers’ side. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost to the community of 
keeping this complex machine running; according to PEP the 
sponsoring and common service departments cost some {50 
million last year, but this figure does not include buildings 
occupied by them nor the costs incurred by firms and trade 
associations in dealing with the government. The charge is 
sometimes made that this expenditure is mostly unnecessary; the 
purpose of the system is to get planning decisions carried out by 
voluntary co-operation, but voluntary co-operation causes 
planning to lose so heavily in precision that it becomes useless. 
It is true that great care is taken to give industry the opportunity, 
especially at the higher levels, to bring pressure to bear on the 
government. Does this mean that the decisions reached are in 
the end more realistic than they would be if they were taken in 
vacuo? Or does it mean that the government can never take a 
decision at all because it will be immediately open to pressure 
from those against whom the decision has gone—pressure it 
can ignore at its peril, for fear of destroying the basis of co- 
operation? 

To give an instance, price controls are, in principle, worked 
out in such a way as to keep in business just enough producers 
to supply the market with what it needs. If the potential capacity 
of the industry concerned is greater, are the higher cost firms in 
practice forced out of business of compelled to reduce their 
costs? The evidence would suggest that they are not. For on such 
occasions industries show remarkable solidarity, and if a few 
members of a trade association are likely to be hurt by a control, 
the whole association protests. No one can object to that, because 
it is after all the business of the association to look after its 
members’ interests. But neither has anyone answered the question 
of how far the government should go in imposing its will against 
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the opposition of the trade—and PEP does not answer it. It 
could probably go much further than it ever has. When people 
complain that controls “put a premium on inefficiency” they 
may simply mean that the controls are too jax; the slack firm, 
protected from competition, is offered neither carrot nor stick 
to make itself more efficient, and the vigorous firm does very 
well. If the controls (especially on price) were tightened, the 
vigorous firm would still produce, and would probably absorb 
its feebler competitors as it did in the days of the slump. For 
the industrialist knows perfectly well that to use his final 
sanction, and stop producing, means self-destruction. 

If planning is to have any meaning, there must be discrimina- 
tion; the efficient firm must be preferred to the inefficient, the 
essential industry to the unessential. Discrimination is applied in 
many ways, and is implicit in the word “priorities”. The man who 
wants to build a new factory for machine tools, and can prove his 
ability to run it, gets his building licence and his steel allocation 
while the man who wants to build a cinema does not. Yet 
throughout the whole government administration, throughout 
the whole area of its contact with industry, there runs a concept 
of “fairness” which, with these few exceptions, causes every firm 
to be treated on the same footing as every other firm, even 
though to do so may be in flat contradiction to the principle of 
“priorities”. This concept seems to be most firmly rooted in the 
Treasury, where any idea of discriminatory taxation or reliefs 
from tax is anathema—so much so that while the initial allow- 
ances were in force they could be claimed as a matter of equal 
right by the firm which made armaments or the firm which made 
rubber dolls, by the industrialist who modernised his machinery 
or the one who covered his office floor with Turkey carpets. 
When rearmament made it necessary, in the government’s view, 
to reduce investment and to save the Exchequer money, the 
initial allowances were abolished for all types of investment 
instead of being retained, as they could have been, on a selective 
basis which would stimulate the more useful projects. 

Fairness would be a sound principle to work on if it meant 
simply that there should be no discrimination between producers 
of equal value to the community. But it breaks down as a guide 
to action because no two producers are of the same value. This 
inequality has to be recognised, if only tacitly, by the government 
and the departments, but it is not always recognised for the right 
reasons. It is difficult for a department to be impartial between 
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two firms engaged on the same sort of work if they are so 
different in size that one can add substantially to the national 
output of a product while the other can only add a little. If 
a really big firm has a problem to discuss with the government, 
it can usually go direct to a senior civil servant or the minister 
himself, since its case may well be important enough to have a 
bearing on national policy. The small firm, whose case may 
proportionately be equally important to it, must be content with 
an Executive Officer in a regional office of the ministry. The 
minister and the senior civil servant cannot spare the time to deal 
with hundreds of small cases; they must delegate the decisions. 
They cannot delegate decisions in cases involving questions of 
national policy. The two firms cannot be put on the same foot- 
ing; how then is fairness of treatment to be assured? Government 
departments are often so anxious to avoid giving the impression 
of favouring the big firm that they actually discriminate in favour 
of the small one on small matters, but they cannot thus dispose 
of the risk that the progress of the big firm may be easier on big 
matters. 

It is partly to counter this risk, partly because the working of 
the system demands some focal point for each industry, that the 
trade association has increased its importance as a representative 
body. Trade associations vary a great deal in their outlook and 
their effectiveness. From the government point of view, it is a 
convenience to be able to deal with a single outside agent rather 
than a host of individual firms, and there is a great deal of dis- 
cussion of policy, on both the formal and semi-formal planes, 
between the departments and the associations. But an association 
that is a good one to deal with from the angle of the government 
is not necessarily a good one in the eyes of its members. They will 
expect it not to be too compliant; the government want it to be 
co-operative. The members will expect it to represent them all, 
resisting any action by the government which affects even a 
single member adversely, and the association may only too 
easily acquire a vested interest in the existing order of things— 
opposed to discrimination, opposed to the contraction of the 
industry, and often equally opposed to its expansion if expansion 
means new entrants and tougher competition. Trade associations 
are a useful check on the government so long as they ventilate 
grievances and resist the wrong changes, but they may be a 
considerable nuisance if they also resist changes that ought to be 
made. 
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But who is to say what changes ought or ought not to be 
made? No doubt in the very long run the interests of the govern- 
ment, the trade association, the individual firm and the public 
are identical, in that everyone wants the highest level of 
prosperity for the country. But in the short run these interests 
are not the same. The present system of government interven- 
tion and control by consent means that decisions must, as a rule, 
rest on a basis of compromise which may make the worst of 
several worlds, and since there is seldom an absolute criterion to 
apply most decisions are also more or less arbitrary. This might 
not matter a great deal if decisions once taken could be con- 
sistently adhered to, for industry could adapt itself to a new 
situation. But in a period of such rapid economic change as the 
present, when the conditions which govern a particular decision 
may no longer exist a few weeks or months later, it can be 
infuriating for the industrialist to be faced periodically with 
changes in policy over which he feels himself to have less than 
his fair share of control. 

The weakest point in the system is one which PEP does not 
face squarely. It is that, up to the present at least, the machinery 
of control and intervention has not been used to bring about 
some of the longer term changes in the shape of the British 
economy which will be needed if recurrent balance of payments 
crises are to be avoided. Both the government departments and 
the representative bodies of industry have been too obsessed 
with day to day problems to give full attention to, say, the future 
of the Lancashire cotton industry faced with a falling export 
trade; if it were necessary to convert Lancashire to a different 
type of industrial area, using its resources for different purposes, 
could the present machinery carry the change through? Possibly 
it could, provided that someone at the top could come to the 
necessary decisions, and provided that the government of the 
day had the courage to insist on carrying them out. The failure 
of the late government to compel the acceptance of some 
necessary ideas may have been a fault of courage and not of 
method; it was not conspicuously successful in getting even the 
nationalised industries to carry out consistent or co-ordinated 
policies. But it may also have suggested that control by consent 
on the present model, though desirable in a democratic society, 
is a luxury which a country in a desperate economic plight cannot 
afford. 





RECENT TRENDS AND STRATEGIES 
IN SOVIET FEDERALISM 


By JuLtaN TowsTeEr* 


THERE can be little doubt at present that both the philosophy 
and the organizational patterns of Soviet federalism have a 
distinct bearing on Soviet politics at home and abroad. As such 
they are of direct relevance for the international power-balancing 
process in general and the current struggle for the minds of men 
in particular. 

Several war-time developments in the U.S.S.R., particularly 
the constitutional reform of February 1, 1944, had induced 
speculations abroad that the Soviet Union was entering the path 
of true federalism, or was even willing to go beyond generally 
recognized limits by according a maximum of states rights to the 
sixteen constituent republics. That reform, it may be recalled, 
granted the Union Republics the right to enter into direct diplo- 
matic relations with foreign states and to establish their own 
military formations. By now, however, it is amply clear that the 
above speculations were ill-founded. Neither in fundamental 
theory nor in the actual constitutional practice of the post-war 
years has there been any retreat from centralism. Basic trends in 
fact are toward further maximization of all significant policy- 
making at the centre. While the political semantics of the régime, 
for reasons discussed later, continues to refer to the 
“sovereignty” or the “autonomy” and “national self-deter- 
mination” of the separate territorial administrative entities (16 
Union Republics, 16 Autonomous Republics, 9 Autonomous 
Regions, and 10 National Areas), the movement toward unity 
and substantive uniformity has never been arrested, and all re- 
cent signs point to intensified efforts to weld the U.S.S.R. into 
a highly-integrated unitary state. 

As far as theory is concerned two aspects stood out in pre- 
war discussions of federalism in the U.S.S.R. The first was that 

* Born in Poland. United States citizen. Lived and travelled in Europe, the Near East 
and South America. Holds the Ph.B., J.D., and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
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served as political analyst with the Department of Justice, and later with the Office of 
Strategic Services, Washington. In 1946-47 was chief of Foreign Political Section, East 
European Branch in the Office of Research and Intelligence, Department of State. Eastern 
Europe is main area of specialization, with particular concentration on Soviet government 
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while centralism was frankly admitted and its practices justified, 
Soviet theoreticians nevertheless deemed it necessary to balance 
such admission with simultaneous claims of substantial residual 
power or coequal prerogatives in the Union Republics. The 
second was the fact that despite these claims no talk of “‘states 
rights” was tolerated in Party circles. Thus, in 1922-24, Rakovsky 
and other leading Ukrainian Communists were severely de- 
nounced for emphasizing the view that the U.S.S.R. was a union 
of separate states—rather than a single federal state—and for 
demanding that individual Commissariats for Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Trade should be preserved in the uniting republics 
(Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Transcaucasian Federation and the 
R.S.F.S.R.), and also that ni," anne gs of these republics in 
the second chamber of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets should be so balanced as to prevent any voting pre- 
ponderance in the R.S.F.S.R. To Stalin and the other centra- 
lists among the party leaders such “states rights’ arguments 
smacked of a sentimental attachment to ideals of “bourgeois 
nationalism” which rendered their proponents near-traitors to 
the communist cause. If these leaders nevertheless found it ex- 
pedient to make verbal concessions to persisting nationalist 
sentiments in the localities through such formulas as “democratic 
centralism”—which was supposed to correlate the interests of 
the whole and the parts in such a manner as to combine a high 
degree of centralization wherever necessary with “creative 

initiative and independence” of the national entities—they missed 
no opportunity to emphasize the fundamental unity of the 
Soviet polity. 

This theoretical pattern has been repeated in the post-war 
period. Thus, an authoritative Soviet statement published in 
1947 again emphasizes that “the U.S.S.R. is not a confederation, 
but a federation,” and it underscores the supremacy of the Union 
over the constituent republics by frankly enumerating the powers 
of the Union in the following terms: 

(1) the competence of competence, i.e. the right to enlarge its 
(the Union’s) competence by changing the constitution; (2) the 
right to issue laws and other normative acts within its field 
of competence which have equal force in the territories of all 
the Union Republics and are obligatory for them, especially for 
the legislative, executive-< idministrative and judicial organs of the 
Union Republics; (3) the priority of the Union laws over the 
laws of the Union Republics: in case of divergence between a 
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Union Republic law and a Union law the latter prevails; (4) 
definition of the principles of the social and political order of the 
Union Republics in the Union constitution, and the right of con- 
trol by the Union over [the enforcement of] conformance of the 
Union Republic constitutions with the U.S.S.R constitution; 
(5) establishment of the general procedure governing the re- 
lation between the Union Republics and foreign states; (6) estab- 
lishment of the directing principles for the organization of the 
military formations of the Union Republics; (7) confirmation of 
boundary changes between the Union Republics, as well as of 
the formation of new Territories, Regions and Autonomous 
Republics within Union Republics; (8) the establishment of basic 
principles of legislation in a number of fields (education, public 
health, labour, marriage and the family, etc.).* 

These are powers reserved to the U.S.S.R. under article 14 
of the new constitution describing the jurisdiction of the federal 
Union. A comparison of this article with its predecessor in the 
1924 constitution discloses a tremendous growth in the scope of 
this jurisdiction, which now embraces rights of federal direction 
and control in all essential matters pertaining to military affairs 
and foreign relations, the spheres of finance and the economy, 
questions of social and cultural dev clopment, and constitutional, 
territorial-administrative and judicial change. The right of the 
federal Presidium of the Supreme Soviet to annul decisions of 
the Union Republics’ Councils of Ministers, and the right of the 
federal Council of Ministers to suspend such decisions, the fact 
that the Procurator General of the U.S.S.R. operates through his 
own representatives throughout the length and breadth of the 
land in complete independence from the local authorities, and 
similar arrangements under other articles of the constitution, 
are sinews of centralization. If this extraordinary scope of 
federal power makes it difficult to see where any policy-making 
prerogatives are left with the Union Republics, Soviet post-war 
text writers hasten to add a series of new rationalizations to the 
gamut of older assertions in order to prove that the Union 
Republics are “sovereign states”, possessed of independent 
initiative and political autonomy under the formal distribution 
of functions into exclusively federal, joint, and exclusively Re- 
public spheres of activity. Thus, besides the familiar claims that 
the sovernignty of the Union Republics is expressed in their 


* Chapter on the political order, edited by Vyshinsky, in the special “‘U.S.S.R.”” volume 
of Bol’shaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia (Moscow, 1947), Pp. 39. 
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possession of separate territories, constitutions and organs of 
government, and especially in the right of secession* there are 
the newer emphases or conceptions that there can be no conflict 
of sovereignties in the U.S.S.R. because both the Union and the 
Republics rest on the same social class base and on the same 
political and economic principles, that centralization is entirely 
voluntary and the need for it conceded by the Union Republics 
which “are themselves interested in one, competent, all-Union 
direction” to attain external security and build Communism. 
Above all, it is strongly underscored, the economic and cultural 
progress of the Union Republics inevitably leads them to in- 
creased self-activity as well as to an expansion of their share of 
political power, such as was granted to them by “the historical 
decision” of February 1, 1944, endowing them with the rights to 
conduct foreign relations and form separate armies. t 

Leaving out of our discussion the totally fictitious right of 
secession, let us ask first how much decentralization does the 
1944 reform actually represent. By the terms of its provisions 
foreign and military affairs were to become a joint sphere of 
activity of the Union and the constituent republics, with the 
Union retaining prerogatives of overall guidance. The Union 
Republics were entitled to separate representation in foreign 
relations—to exchange diplomats and conclude agreements with 
foreign states, and also to maintain military establishments of 
their own.t Accordingly, by a series of enactments of the federal 
and Union Republic Supreme Soviets and their Presidiums, the 
all-Union Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Defence (called 
People’s Commissariats till March 15, 1946) were transformed 
into “Union Republic” Ministries, i.e. counterparts to the federal 
ministries in these fields were established in the Union Republics. 
Following the pattern of the federal constitution, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic was empowered to 
appoint and recall the diplomatic representatives of the Union 
Republic, to accept letters of credence and recall of foreign 


* “The Union Republics are soverign states, whose sovereignty is limited only by the 
bounds indicated in article 14 of the U.S.S.R. constitution. . . . The most essential sign 
of this sovereignty is the right of exit from the Union . . . the preservation of this right 
of exit from the Union for the Union Republics means that a Republic can at any time 
retrieve the rights which it voluntarily yielded to the Union as a whole. A Union Republic 
remains thus the master of its destiny.”’ Ibid., p. 42. 

t Ibid., p. 41; Sovetskoe Gosudarstvennoe Pravo (Moscow, 1948), p. 254. 

¢ The latest edition of the accepted public law text-book in the U.S.S.R., calling attention 
to these new rights of the Union Republics, and without restricting its characterization 
to the Ukrainian and Byelorussian republics, goes so far as to declare that “A Union 
Republic is a subject of international law’’. See Sovetskoe Gosudarstvensoe Pravo (1948), Pp. 254. 
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diplomats and to ratify and denounce international agreements 
of the Union Republic. Likewise, the Council of Ministers of a 
Union Republic was to exercise general supervision over the 
operation of its Ministry of Foreign Affairs and direct the activity 
of its Ministry of Defence and military formations. Moreover, 
several Unions Republics followed the federal pattern even to 
the point of setting up Foreign Affairs Commissions in their 
Supreme Soviets, such as the nine-man Commission in the 
R.S.F.S.R.* 

The net result of all these measures has been meagre indeed. 
Outside of the representation of the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian republics at the U.N., where the delegates of these 
republics dutifully serve as mouthpieces of the Kremlin, there are 
no indications of any separate activity—leave alone any sub- 
stantial policy-making—by the Union Republics in the field of 
foreign relations. In the initial period after adoption of the 1944 
reform, a few minor agreements between Soviet border republics 
and such satellites as Poland were announced. In view of the 
fanfare which accompanied the reform, any additional foreign- 
political activity by the Union Republics would have been given 
wide publicity. Such publicity, however, is conspicuous by its 


absence. Not a single recent Soviet text on government, adminis- . 


tration, law, or political theory yields more than mention of the 
enactments referred to earlier. A two-volume Diplomatic Dic- 
tionary published in the post-war period,f offers some details 
concerning the independent foreign relations enjoyed by the 
Transcausian republics, Ukraine and Byelorussia prior to adop- 
tion of the first Union constitution. But in more than a dozen 
articles on diplomacy and treaty-making in general and Soviet 
agreements with border states in particular—including post-war 
agreements—it offers no evidence whatever of any patticipation by 
the Union Republics in the making of these agreements or of 
separate diplomatic representation by them even in the capitals 
of the East European satellites. In August, 1948, at the 
Danubian Conference, the chief U.S.S.R. delegate, Vyshinsky, 
waived the right of the Ukrainian republic to representation on 
the Danube Commission; nor is there any indication that in the 

* Ibid., pp. 252-7, 356, 363, 387, 399; I.V. Evtikhiev i V. A. Vlasov, Administrativnoe Pravo 


S.S§.S.R. (Moscow, 1946), pp. 149-50, 168-72; Teoria Gosudarstva I Prava (Moscow, 1949), 
p. 265; A. I. Denisov, M. G. Kirichenko, Osnovy Sovetskogo Gosudarstva I Prava (Moscow, 


1950), pp. 96-97; Izvestia, April 14, 1951, p. 1. 
t Diplomaticheskii Slovar (Ogiz), vol. I, 1948, ed. by Vishinsky and Lozovsky, vol. II, 
1950, ed. by Vyshinsky. 
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negotiations for the agreement concluded by Vyshinsky and 
Polish Vice-Premier Zawadski in May 1951, entailing an ex- 
change of parcels of Polish and Ukrainian territory, there was 
any participation by representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
While a close collaborator of Vyshinsky, Professor I. Trainin 
complained in 1945 that the extension of ‘the foreign relations of 
the Union Republics “encounters the tenacity of prejudices” 
abroad, the Soviet authorities themselves have turned down a 
British offer to establish relations with the Ukrainian republic. 
Originally, besides constituting Are) of special consideration 
for the chief nationalities of the U.S.S.R. sharing in the burdens 
of the war, the autonomy reform was intended to serve as a 
basis for the arguments subsequently advanced by the Soviet 
delegates at Dumbarton Oaks to admit all the sixteen Union 
Republics as founding members of the United Nations. When 
that scheme to augment the voting strength of the U.S.S SR. in 
the new international organization fell through, however, one of 
the main raisons @étre of the reform had disappeared. At present 
there are no signs of any genuine interest on the part of the 
Soviet leaders in developing separate diplomatic activity by the 
Union Republics, and the state paraphernalia in these republics 
specially created for that purpose remain largely decoratious. 

The sphere of foreign trade was never included in the 1944 
change. Consequently, not even on paper do the republics have 
a share in the conduct and control of the export and import oper- 
ations and the numerous new post-war activities (investment 
of “war booty”, m: anagement of Soviet property abroad, super- 
Vision of ‘ “oint companies ” in Rumania, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, etc.) engaged in by the Ministry of Foreign Trade. As for 
the military part of the autonomy reform, it has fared no better 
than its foreign policy aspect. There is no indication that any of 
the constituent republics have actually set up their own national 
armies. And, in view of the lesson which the Soviet leaders appear 
to have drawn from the defection of communist Yugoslavia with 
its strong, separate national army, it seems very unlikely that 
they will permit the est: ablishment of sizable national military 
formations by the Union Republics. 

Such has been the fate of the supposedly most important 
“decentralizing” reform of recent years. The same lack of de- 
centralization is to be noted in other fields. Even in constitu- 
tional theory (and in this respect a new high has been reached in 
the post-war period) the powers and prerogatives of the Union 
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Republics are hedged about with so many “jokers” as to leave 
these republics very little autonomy. Thus, economic problems in 
general are classed as within “the joint sphere of competence” 

of the Union and the constituent republics. However, not only 
are such important branches of the economy as transportation, 
the defence industries, machine building, the electrical industry, 
etc., assigned to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Union, but even 
in activities officially placed under the jurisdiction of both the 
Union and the republics—such as finances, trade, agriculture, 
the food, textile and other light industries—constitutional theory 
declares that federal departments exercise direction in these fields 
through like-named departments of the republics, which are 
granted “‘a wide sphere of activity,” but only “within the frame- 
work of the directives and assignments” given them by the 
federal organs. More than that, even in this category, enterprises 
deemed of “All-Union importance” —and it is the federal centre 
that decides when this is the case—are administered directly by 
federal organs. Finally, while direction of local industry is desig- 
nated as “the sphere of competence of the republics,” it is stated 
simultaneously that what this means ts that in this sphere the Union 
realizes “‘only general direction in the measure that such is neces- 
sary by virtue of the interconnection between all the branches of 
the national economy and the single economic plan for the entire 
economic life of the Union.”’* Likewise, in the social and cultural 
spheres, education, health and labour are supposed to be fields 
in which the Unions Republics exercise primary jurisdiction. 
Yet, the joker in this case is that not only does the Union retain 
the right of establishing “basic principles of legislation”’ in these 
fields, and since February, 1947, also in regard to marriage and 
the family, but the sweeping reservation 1s made that “in in- 
dividual spheres of cultural construction (higher education, 
art, physical culture, sports, radio broadcasting), as in the field 
of health, the Union—in the person of its organs of adminis- 
stration—exercises direction through Union Republic ministries, 


and committees attached to the Union Republic Councils of 


Ministers, and directly administers a large number of objects of all- 
Union importance.” Lastly, in pointing out the new preroga- 
tives gained by the Union in the last constitution with regard to 
confirmation of internal territorial-administrative changes, and 


legislation on the judicial system, codes, citizenship, and rights of 


foreigners, recent constitutional theory introduces the additional 
* Sovetskoe Gosudarstvennoe Pravo, pp. 248-50. t Ibid. Italics, J. T. 
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argument of a need for “uniformity” in structure and political 
organization throughout the U.S.S.R. 

If, in view of these admissions, it is difficult to see what remains 
of the vaunted autonomy of the republics even in theory, practice 
shows that the exceptions and limitations noted above actually 
make the rule. In the sphere of planning, the Party summit sets 
the basic goals for all aspects of life Of the entire country, leaving 
it to the federal Council of Ministers—through its Gosplan (the 
State Planning Commission renamed a Committee in January, 
1948) to set up the national plan in accordance with the Party’s 
directives. In response to the preliminary plan of the Gosplan, 
assigning concrete tasks to all branches of the economy, etc., 
down to the level of farm and factory, counter-plans—as a rule 
suggesting increased assignments—are received by Gosplan 
from the lower planning agencies, including the planning com- 
missions of the Union Republics. The final draft of the plan then 
prepared by Gosplan involves specific assignments of tasks and 
allocation of manpower and materials to the institutions and 
enterprises of the Union Republics and their subdivisions. This 
draft, as confirmed or modified by the Politbureau, is then sub- 
mitted by the federal Council of Ministers for formal adoption by 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. In regard to concrete goals, 
methods, and the degree of expected accomplishment it is ex- 
haustive in nature. Few substantial changes are ever made in it at 
the sessions of the Supreme Soviet, while those parts which relate 
to individual republics are merely elaborated in greater detail at 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics. Fulfilment of the 
plan is periodically verified throughout the land by federal officials, 
and while departures from it and revisions of assignments are 
frequently noted, all changes are subject to the control, or the 
censure and sanctions of the central authorities. There is con- 
sequently little independence in planning by the constituent 
republics and lower entities. 

The same is true of the power to tax and to spend. The Union 
budget comprises not alone the state budget of the U.S.S.R., but 
the budgets of the Union Republics and lower subdivisions as 
well. Not only does the central government fix the total sum of 
the Union Republic budget but it sets the distribution between 
the Republic government and local government and the expendi- 
tures for various republican activities, such as health, education and 
local industry. After the “all-Union” budget has been adopted by 
the federal Supreme Soviet, the budgets of the Union Republics 
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adopted by their Supreme Soviets constitute mere elaborations 
of parts of the all-Union budget and cannot stray far from 
the latter. Thus, at the March, 1951 session of the federal 
Supreme Soviet the budget of the Russian Republic—the 
R.S.F.S.R.—was fixed at 54,136,000,000 rubles. This identical 
sum was set by the R.S.F.S.R. Council of Ministers as the pro- 
posed budget expenditures for 1951 at the session of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Supreme Soviet, which convened a month later. The 
only change then suggested by the Budget Committee of the lat- 
ter was to reduce these expenditures to 54,132,900,000, i.e. by 
3,100,000, and to raise the income somewhat through savings, so 
as to create a surplus of 129,500,000. In short, the Union Re- 
public budget, as set by the Union, can be increased to some 
extent by the Union Republic only if the latter can find new 
sources of income. That is the extent of initiative possessed by 
the Union Republics in regard to the budget. Taxes, however, 
cannot constitute such new sources of revenue, since the Union 
Republics have no right to establish taxes on their own initiative. 
The Union Republics act only as tax-collectors for the Union, and 
their power in this field is limited to the adjustment of rates 
within ranges set by the U.S.S.R. The most important of all 
sources of revenue in the Soviet Union, the turnover tax, is fixed 
by the federal government, and the Union Republics are tequired 
to turn over most of its proceeds to the U.S.S.R. 

Even in the cultural field, where autonomous activity is sup- 
posed to be the strongest, the Union Republics enjoy little 
leeway. The federal Ministry of higher education, though of the 
“Union Republic” type (i.e. one which is supposed to share its 
competence with like-named Ministries of the Union Republics), 
appears to have no counterpart Ministries in the Union Republics, 
whose Ministries of Education, though not officially controlled by 
any similarly named federal Ministry, are in practice subject to 
directives of the Party and of the central government. All higher 
schools are in fact managed by federal Ministries, and while the 
lower schools are directed by agencies of the republics, the con- 
trolling influence of guiding directives from the central authori- 
ties is such that the entire educational system, from grades, 
classes and textbooks to prescribed courses of instruction, is 
marked by singular uniformity. 

In the economic field there has been no real diminution in the 
scope of federal control in the post-war period. All heavy indus- 
try is centralized, as are the more important enterprises in light 
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industry, while the smaller enterprises controlled by the Minis- 
tries of the republics and other subordinate organs must reckon 
with guiding federal legislation, as well as financial and other 
checks. Since September, 1946, a series of Party decisions and 
federal decrees have established a Council on the Affairs of 
Collective Farms to enforce conformity with the “Model 
Charter”’ adopted i in 1935, set up a number of medals, titles and 
awards as incentives in agriculture, revised the production norms 
upwards, and launched a programme to amalgamate the smaller 
collective farms as a step toward the ultimate formation of 
“Agrotowns.” These measures were expected to facilitate the 
control of agriculture from the centre. 

Similar conclusions regarding trends in the post-war period 

hold true for communications, public welfare, the administration 
of justice, and other fields of activity. “Decentralization” is far 
more a slogan of Soviet propaganda than a fact of Soviet reality. 
There is none to speak of in the policy-making sphere and very 
little of it in management and administration. The only evidence 
of the much-heralded practice of “taking into account the specific 
conditions in individual republics” is the existence of a slight 
variation in the number and identity of ministries in the different 
republics. Uniformity, in fact, is mounting everywhere. In sum, 
not constitutional dev clopments which would secure states rights 
and convert the U.S.S.R. into a genuine system of federalism, but 
political-administrative and social arrangements which would 
shape the diverse ethnic fabric into a wholly unitary polity con- 
tinue to be the prime desideratum of the Soviet leaders. 

Four unifying factors, already prominent in the pre-war years, 
have been greatly accentuated in the post-war period. These are 
the all-perv ading leadership of the Party, the concept of Soviet 
patriotism, the role of the Russian language and culture, and the 
mixing and mingling of the nationalities in the Soviet Union. 
Never before in three and a half decades of Soviet existence has 
there been such an extraordinary emphasis on the Party as the 
supreme organizing force, conscious|} directing Soviet society 
toward definite goals. The main ideolog ical instrument of this 
purposeful drive is “Soviet patriotism”, openly fostered as “the 
tecling of Soviet national pride” based on realization of the 

“unequalled superiority” of the Soviet order, and intended to 
supersede the particular attachments of the separate nationalities. 
And the primary assimilating tool is the Russian language, which 
is presented not only to the peoples of the U.S.S.R., but also to 
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those of the East European satellites (where Russian is now a 
mandatory subject in the elementary schools) as the language of 
socialism, “the first world language of internationalism” to which 
the future belongs. Last but not least, there is the vastly increased 
process of reshufHling of nationalities, which was given a particu- 
lar impetus in the past ten years. To the earlier mixing of 
members of diverse nationalities attendant upon the industrializa- 
tion of the backward areas, the increased tempo of higher 
education, and the organized movement of peasants to urban 
centres, there was added during the war the forced migration of 
Ukranians, Byelorussians, Jews, and others from the western 
border areas, followed by transplantation of whole base 
charged with disaffection from the Volga German, Kalmyk, 
Chechen-Ingush, and Crimean Tatar republics to the East. Since 
the end of the war, inhabitants of the Baltic republics, East 
Germans, and some groups from Bessarabia and Karelia have 
been moved eastward to be replaced by Russians and trusted 
communists from other nationalities. Superimposed upon 
strategic considerations and periodic manpower needs in various 
localities, there is the now clear political policy of a deliberate 
and systematic shifting and redistribution of the ethnic groups in 
order to speed their amalgamation into a homogeneous populace 
through mingling, intermarriage, and cultural assimulation. The 
Soviet nationality structure is in the process of radical trans- 
formation. 

This set of policies and practices does not operate in a political 
vacuum—it does not stand in isolation from the complex of 
Soviet post-war strategies. The Soviet federal solution with its 
shifting emphasis has always been geared to expediential con- 
siderations of particular periods. The Soviet leaders are con- 
vinced that the world is moving toward a global political solution 
some time during the remainder of this century, and they are 
determined that the one world to emerge should be a communist 
world. Their dominant political-strategic estimate at present 1s 
that within ten to fifteen years—unless total war ensues earlier— 
the entrenchment of communism in China, the industrialization 
of Eastern Europe, and the building up of an arsenal of atomic 
weapons in the U.S.S.R., would spell such a parity of power 
between the Soviet and Western camps as to render all-out war 
prohibitive to both sides. In the subsequent competition between 
them two principal prerequisites are considered indispensable for 
communist success: the progressive integration of the communist 
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empire, and the genuine neutralization of some and the winning 
over of as many other nations as possible from the uncommitted 
third of mankind. It is in this crucial sphere that the Soviet 
nationality policy has a vital role to play, differentiated in par- 
ticular areas to accord with historical conditions and degrees of 
receptivity to communist pursuits. Within the U.S.S.R. itself the 
present goal appears to be to push assimilation and fusion to the 
utmost in the interest of speedy and maximum unity. Neverthe- 
less, the semantics of “sovereignty”, “autonomy”, and “national 
self-determination” is to be preserved for a time, not only be- 
cause of its continued usefulness in cementing the loyalty of the 
nationalities, but because of the utility of such fictions in binding 
the peoples of Eastern Europe.* This is likewise held highly 
important in approaching the people of China and even more so 
the newly-awakened peoples of the rest of Asia, who must be 
assured that the Soviet pattern spells the preservation and en- 
hancement of their national symbols and political self-realization, 
as well as cultural progress and economic equality. To the in- 
tellectuals of these peoples Soviet propaganda points to the rise 
of national intelligentsias in the Soviet Republics, while to the 
broad masses it is directed to cast its appeals in terms of rising 
living standards consequent upon the industrialization of the 


former colonial areas of Russia. Finally, to the world at large, the 
Soviet nationality pattern is presented as a solution of one of the 
most fundamental urges of our time—the urge for national 
equality and self-determination—and a model of ethnic harmony 
pointing a road toward world unity and peace. Only within the 
context of these larger purposes and strategies can recent 
developments in Soviet federalism be properly understood. 


* How well the Soviet leaders understood the utility of legal fictions is illustrated in 
Stalin’s statement to Lenin on June 12, 1920: “‘For nations which were part of old Russia, 
our (soviet) type of federation can and should be considered expedient as a road toward 
international unity. The motives are known: these nationalities either had no statehood 
of their own in the past, or lost it long since, wherefore the soviet (centralized) type of 
federation is taken on by them without particular friction. But the same cannot be said 
about those nationalities which do not form part of old Russia, which existed as indepen- 
dent formations, developed their own statehood and which, were they to become soviet, 
would in the nature of things have to establish certain state relations (ties) with Soviet 
Russia. For example, the future Soviet Germany, Poland, Hungary, Finland. These 
peoples . . . becoming soviet, would hardly agree to establish immediately federative ties 
with Soviet Russia . . . because they would consider a federation of the soviet type as a 
form of lessening their state independence, as an attempt on the latter. There is no doubt 
in my mind, that for these nationalities confederation (a union of independent states) 
would be the most acceptable form of coming together. To say nothing of backward 
nationalities, e.g. Persia, Turkey. ...1 think that the point in your theses concerning tran- 
sitional forms for bringing together the toilers of different nations should be amended 
to include (along with federation) confederation. Such an amendment would give the theses 
greater elasticity. .. .” Lenin, Sochinenia (3rd edition), vol. XXV, p. 287 and note 141. 
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EXPENSES 

By J. F. S. Ross* 
THE aims of this investigation were to analyse the expenditure 
on candidates’ expenses in a parliamentary general election in 
this country, so as to discover how that expenditure varies as 
between successful and unsuccessful candidates, between one 
party and another, between borough and county constituencies, 
and between one region and another. It was hoped to throw 
light on the allocation of the money spent, on the adequacy of 
the present legal limits, on the correctness of the ratio between 
permissible expenditure in boroughs and that in counties, and 
on various other matters. 

When the project was put in hand, early in 1951, the latest 
general election was that of February 1950; so the expenses of 
that election were selected for analysis. For practical convenience 
the analysis is confined to Great Britain,t but as Great Britain 
returns 613 of the 625 M.P.s, this does not much limit its scope. 

The maximum amounts that may be spent on election expenses 
are laid down by Section 64 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1949. For parliamentary elections in Great Britain these are 
(a) for a candidate in a borough constituency, {450 plus 144d. 
for each entry in the register of electors, and (4) for a candidate 
in a county constituency, £450 plus 2d. for each such entry. 
These egal maximum amounts are not required to cover the 
candidate’s own personal expenses. 

After an election, each candidate’s agent has to submit an 
account of the expenses incurred. Later—perhaps some 8 to 12 
months after the election—a summary of all these accounts is 
published in an official Return of Election Expenses.{ This gives 
particulars of each candidate’s expenses, itemized under seven 
headings, together with the legal maximum applicable to him, 
and the number of votes that he polled. It is the basis of this 
analysis, but as it stands it is not very conveniently arranged: it 
gives no indication of the parties to which the candidates belong, 


* B.Sc., Ph.D.(London), M.C., Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of Belgium. Late 
Technical College Principal. Author of Parliamentary Representation (Second Edition 1948). 
Delivered Aneurin Williams Memorial Lecture, 1951, on the Achievement of Representative 
Democracy. 

¢ The legal maximum for Northern Ireland elections to the U.K. parliament is on a differ- 
ent basis from that applying to Great Britain. 

t For the 1950 general election this return constitutes Parliamentary Paper No. 146, 
dated July, 1950, but not published until October, 1950. 
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and the summaries include the figures for the candidates of every 
party, and whether successful or unsuccessful, all lumped to- 
gether. Also the Return includes the candidate’s personal ex- 
penses in the total against his name; which is unfortunate, since 
it makes that total not comparable with the legal maximum for 
the candidate. 

So the first step in this investigation had to be to separate out 
the parties, and also the successful from the unsuccessful, and 
obtain a new series of summaries. Also corrected totals, ex- 
cluding personal expenses, had to be obtained for comparison 
with the corresponding legal maximum figures. As there are, for 
each of the 1,845 candidates concerned, ten sets of figures to be 
brought into account, the only practicable way of tackling the 
job seemed to be by means of a Hollerith tabulation. Such a 
tabulation was accordingly made.* On its completion the 
material was available in the form of a series of summaries for 
each of the ten sets of figures, arranged by success or non- 
success, by party, by type of constituency (borough or county), 
and by region. From these summaries the averages and other 
results now given have since been calculated. 

For the purposes of this investigation no distinction was made 
between candidates of the Conservative party, pure and simple, 
and those of € hybrid varieties—Conservative-Liberal, Liberal- 
Conservative, Liberal-National, and so on—associated with it. 
Nor was any distinction made between plain Labour candidates 
and those also labelled Co-operative. 

The first three tables compare the average expenditures, in 
detail, of the candidates according to their parties. In each table, 
under the name of each party, is given in brackets the number of 
candidates concerned. The Net Jo¢a/ includes everything but 
the candidate’s own personal expenses: it covers the expenditure 
to which the Lega/ Maximum provides the ceiling. The ratio of 
the Net Total to the Legal Maximum is given in each case in the 
bottom line of figures. 

The first table (1) deals with the expenditure of the 613 suc- 
cesstul candidates; that is, those elected M.P. (The figures for the 
Liberals must be used with caution, since, with only nine 
successes, their averages are not statistically very significant.) | 

* The author gratefully acknowledges the award of a grant from the Central Research 
Fund of the University of London to cover the cost of this Hollerith tabulation. He also 
expresses his appreciation of the co-operation of Mr. A. J. Donovan, Mr. E. H. G. 


Mackarness, and Mr. N. Elam, of the British Tabulating Machine Co., Ltd., in planning 
and carrying out the tabulation. 
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I. Average Amounts Spent. Parties: Successful Candidates 





Conservative Liberal Labour All 
(289) (9) (315) (613) 


£ £ £ £ 
Agents . . . ; ‘ , 72°1 65:2 51°6 61°5 
Clerks, etc . ‘ , ‘ : ‘ 56°2 61°4 42°5 49°2 
Printing, Stationery, etc. ' : : 474°8 361°4 443°3 456°9 
Public Meetings . ‘ ; 7 : 48°0 63°4 41°9 45°1 
Committee Rooms ; ‘ ‘ . 441 28°7 33°6 38°5 
Miscellaneous. ; ; : : 68-2 72°4 67°3 67°8 








Net Total ‘ . , ; . £7634 £652°7 £680-2 £719°0 
Personal Expenses ' ; ; ; 44°5 80°8 43°4 44°5 





Grand Total . ‘ ‘ : . £807°9 £733°4 £723°6 £763°5 





Legal Maximum ' ; : . £854°8 £791°3 £831°9 £842°1 





Proportion of Legal Maximum spent . 89°3% 82°5% 818% 85°4% 


have no space in which to comment in detail on this table, but 
would just draw attention to the high proportion of expenditure 
absorbed by Printing and Stationery. For the successful can- 
didates of all parties together, this works out at almost exactly 
£7 out of each £11. But indeed, throughout all these tables, the 
ratio differs only slightly: it is highest for the Communist can- 


didates (all unsuccessful) at 72-0 per cent. of their total, and 
lowest for the successful Liberals at 55-4 per cent., but mostly it 
ranges between 60 and 67 per cent. 

The next table (II) deals similarly with the expenditure of the 


II. Average Amounts Spent. Parties: Unsuccessful Candidates 





Conservative Liberal Labour Communist All 
(320) (466) (297) (100) (1232) 
£ £ £ £ £4 
Agents. ‘ ‘ ‘ 61°3 33°2 47°9 12°6 41°7 
Clerks, etc. . P F $6°9 18-0 24°5 4°4 28-3 
Printing, Stationery, etc. . 459°4 278°8 418°3 174°3 348°7 
Public Meetings. , : 36°2 25°2 45°1 17°5 32°2 
Committee Rooms. P 36°3 20°3 26°4 $*2 24°4 
Miscellaneous . , ‘ 65°3 $3°0 70"4 28-0 58-0 








Net Total . ‘ . eee £428°4 £632°6 £242'1 £533°3 
Personal Expenses. ‘ 35° 25°7 37°0 11°7 29°5 


Grand Total . . . £75074 £454°1 £669°6 £253°8 £562°8 
Legal Maximum : . £8314 £845°1 £852°9 £825°1 £840°3 











Proportion of L.M. spent . 861% $0°7% 74°2% 29°3% 63°5% 
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1,232 unsuccessful candidates. (The last column includes not 
only the four parties for which separate figures are given, but 
also the 49 Independent and minor-party candidates.) It will be 
noticed at once that, for each party separately and for all together, 
the average expenditure of the unsuccessful candidate is lower 
than that of the successful. It is not surprising that this should be 
so for the country as a whole, since the unsuccessful include so 
many hard-up or ill-organized minor parties and independents. 
But it does seem remarkable that in both of the big, highly- 
organized, and wealthy parties, Conservative and Labour, there 
should be so noticeable a difference between the expenses of the 
successful and those of the unsuccessful. After making full allow- 
ance for all variations in legal maximum, the average successful 
Conservative spent 4 per cent. more than the average unsuccess- 
ful, while the average successful Labour candidate spent 10 per 
cent. more than the average unsuccessful. It would be interesting 
to know how this comes about: no simple explanation seems 
entirely satisfactory. 

In the next table (If) we have the figures for the whole of each 


III, Average Amounts Spent. Parties: All Candidates 





Conservative Liberal Labour Communist All 





(609) (475) (612) (100) (1,845) 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Agents F ‘ PF ‘ 66°5 33°8 49°8 12°6 48°3 
Clerks, ete. ‘ , , 56°6 18°8 33°7 4°4 35°3 
Printing, Stationery, etc. . 466-7 280°4 431°2 174°3 384°7 
Public Meetings. , : 41°8 25°9 43°4 17°5 36°5 
Committee Rooms ‘ , 40°90 20°4 30°! 5°2 29°I 
Miscellaneous. ; . 66-7 53°4 68-8 28-0 61-2 





Net Total 

















£7382 £432°7 £L657°1 £242°1 £595°1 
Personal Expenses 39° 26°7 40°3 II°7 34°5 
Grand Ti tal.  ¢ 3 £007 a ‘£459°4 £697°4 £253°8 £629°6 
Legal Maximum . ~ nes Laat £842°1 £L825°1 £840°9 
Proportion of L.M. spent. 87°6% 513% 780% 293% --70°8% 





party’s candidates, successful or unsuccessful, taken together. 
Here the “Grand Total” figures show that the average Conser- 
vative spent £778, the average Liberal £459, and the average 
Labour candidate {(697. For the November 1935 election the cor- 
responding figures were: Conservative £780, Liberal £520, and 
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Labour {360.* So, across the intervening 14} years, the Conser- 
vative figure has stood still, the much lower Liberal figure has 
dropped another 12 per cent. and the Labour figure has nearly 
doubled—a significant indication of the changes in the relative 
wealth of the three parties. 

A different aspect appears in the next table (IV), where the 


IV. Average Amounts Spent. Constituencies and Regions: Successful Candidates 





Constituency Region 





Borough County | England Wales Scotland 
(333) (280) | (506) (36) (71) 

£ £ £ £ f 
Agents. . ‘ : 45°4 80°7 59°6 589 76°5 
Clerks, etc. : ; 47°8 so'9 | §1°O 46°0 38-0 
Printing, Stationery, etc. , 462°5 450°3 470°0 415°6 384°6 
Public Meetings. . ; 34°7 $7°5 | 42°3 63°4 55°8 
Committee Rooms. P 38°4 385 40°8 37°2 22°7 
Miscellaneous . . , 60°9 76:0 | 66:8 78°7 69°4 








Net Total ‘ ; . £689-7 £753°8 £730°5 £699°8 £647°0 
Personal Expenses. P 42°9 46°5 | 44°6 38°8 46°3 





Grant Total ; - £7326 £800°3 £775°1 £738-6 £693" 3 





Legal Maximum ‘ . fess £888-2 | £848-6 £8361 £7984 





Proportion of L.M. spent . 99 84°9% | $86-1° 837% 81-00% 


expenses of successful candidates are iia first by their 
location in borough or county, and second by their regional 


”, Average Amounts Spent. Constituencies and Regions: Unsuccessful Candidates 





Constituency Region 





Borough County | England Wales Scotland 
(711) (521) | (1,022) (69) (141) 


£ £  k £ 
Agents. ‘ ; ‘ 33°9 $272 | 40°6 , 43°9 
Clerks, etc. , ‘ 28°3 28°4 | 29°6 , 16°9 
Printing, Stationery, etc. 340°0 360° | = 361°5 . 269°7 
Public Meetings. ; ‘ 25°1 41°9 30°5 3. 37°0 
Committee Rooms . . 251 23°5 | 25°9 , 14°7 
Miscellaneous . ‘ . 49°7 69°3 | 58°5 3. 53°5 


Net Total , ; . £go2t £575°8 £546°6 536° £435°7 
Personal Expenses. B 24°6 36-2 | 284 7 34°0 














Grand Total . ‘ . Seater £L612z-0 =| £575°0 iw 7 469-7 





Legal Maximum ; . £8036 £890:2 | £8468 £836-2 L747 7 


Proportion of L.M. spent . 62°3% 64°7% | 64°5% 64°2% 54°8% 








* See my Parliamentary Representation (1943), p. 128. 
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location. Though the county average is considerably higher than 
the borough, this merely corresponds with the higher legal maxi- 
mum. The proportions spent are closely similar: 85-9 per cent. in 
the boroughs, and 84-9 per cent. in the counties. As for regions, 
the Welsh candidates in general spent appreciably less than the 
English, both absolutely and pro rata, while the Scottish candi- 
dates were even more economical. 

Next we have a similar table (V) for the unsuccessful. This 
follows much the same pattern as for the successful. The county 
candidates show a slightly higher proportion spent than the 
borough (64-7 per cent. against 62-3 per cent.), but, both being 
so far below the “ceiling”, this is of little importance. Here, too, 
the Welsh candidates have drawn level with the English, but 
the Scottish have fallen farther behind. 

Finally we have a similar table (VI) for all candidates, success- 


VI. Average Amounts Spent. Constituencies and Regions: All Candidates 
































Constituency Region 

Borough County | England Wales Scotland 

(1,044) (801) | (1,528) (10$) (212) 

£ £ | £ £ £ 
Agents. , ; 37°6 62:2 46°9 $50 54°8 
Clerks, etc. ‘ ‘ } 34°5 36-2 36°7 36°7 24°0 
Printing, Stationery, etc. . 379°2 391°9 | (397°5 354°2 308°2 
Public Meetings. ‘ 28°1 47°4 | 34°4 53°3 43°3 
Committee Rooms. 29°4 28-7 | 30°8 27°8 17°4 
Miscellaneous. : ; 53°3 7160 =|) 61°3 65°7 58°8 
Net Total . : . £5621 £638-0 | £607°6 £592°7 £506°5 
Personal Expenses. ; 30°5 39°38 =| = 33°8 37°6 38-1 
Grand Total . , . £592°6 £6778 | £641°4 £630°3 £544°6 
Legal Maximum .  £803°5 £889°5 | £847°4 £8362 £795°9 
Proportion of L.M. spent . 69°8% 716% 71'7% 70'9% 636% 











ful and unsuccessful, together. These last three tables show that 
the difference between the permitted expenditure in a borough 
seat and that in a county seat works out quite equitably in prac- 
tice, and is not in need of revision. 

Taken as a whole, the analysis indicates that the legal maxi- 
mum expenditure was quite sufficiently high to meet all reason- 
able needs at the time of the election. The most freely-spending 
group of all, the successful Conservatives, did not average quite 
go per cent. of what they might have spent; while the whole body 
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of candidates, 1,845 in number, only averaged a little over 
70 per cent. of their permitted expenditure. Since then prices 
have risen, particularly for printing and stationery; but the 
October 1951 general election seems to have passed off without 
any notable outcry about the limits being too low. It seems 
likely that in the past there has been a good deal of unnecessary 
spending, and that there is no need at present to contemplate any 
raising of the limits. 

It is, indeed, disturbing to realise how heavily, even now, the 
burden of election expenses presses on the poorer parties, the 
poorer constituencies, and the poorer candidates. The average 
grand total for each M.P. elected was £764, while even the un- 
successful candidates averaged £563—not counting lost de- 
posits. Inevitably, then, the dice are still loaded in favour of the 
candidate who can shoulder a large part of the burden himself, 
or find some well-to-do body to do it. 

Here, finally, is a note of the total cost to the parties, to the 
nearest tenth of a penny, for each vote received by their candi- 
dates. 

Labour . ‘ ; . 78d. 
Conservatives . ; . 93d. 
Liberals . . 20-0d. 
Independents, etc. . . 33-3d. 
Communists. . 66.4d. 


For the election as a whole, the expenses of all the candidates 
together averaged 9.9d. for every vote recorded. 

Here this paper must close; but I hope to give its subject 
somewhat fuller treatment in a volume of election studies now 
in preparation. 
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A Survey OF RECENT GERMAN MILITARY WRITING 
By PETER DE MENDELSSOHN* 


DURING the past eighteen months a considerable number of 
publications dealing with military affairs in general and the last 
war in particular, have appeared in Western Germany. Ranging 
from short pamphlets of a few score pages to massive tomes, 
they include a regular monthly devoted to military sciences which 
has just completed its first year, and various weeklies represent- 
ing the interests of the rank and file of the former German fight- 
ing services. Their authors and contributors are almost without 
exception well-known generals and staff officers of the former 
German Wehrmacht, among them the men who have been 
advising the Federal Chancellor on the technical aspects of the 
West German defence problem. 

There is nothing surprising in the appearance of this literature 
at the present juncture. It is still relatively modest compared to 
the volume of writing produced by German army leaders after 
the first world war, and but for allied restrictions and general 
lack of interest among the public in the immediate post-war 
period, it would have appeared much earlier. Very little 
of it owes its inspiration to the present controversy over 
the European army and the contribution of the Federal 
Republic to joint western defence. But it was inevitable that 
much of it should reflect this issue, contribute, however indi- 
rectly, to its discussion, and influence public opinion with regard 
to the decisions about to be taken. It is impossible not to read 
this military literature against the prospect of a resurrected 
German army, and its main immediate usefulness is in the light 
it throws on the fundamental psychological aspects of German 
soldiership as it revealed itself in the dilemmas and conflicts of 
the last war. 

The books and publications noticed below fall broadly into 
three groups—the strictly technical and operational histories of 
the second world war by Admiral Assmann and General von 
Tippelskirch which pay only marginal attention to the political 
aspects involved; the personal war memoirs of army com- 
manders and chiefs of staff like Speidel, Westphal, and Guderian, 

* Born in Munich, 1908. Educated Hellerau; pupil of A. S. Neill and Willa Muir. 
Journalist, Berliner eat United Press of America. Left Germany in 1933. Settled 
London 1935. On staft of Exchange Telegraph Co. Ministry of Information 1944. PWD. 


SHAEF Press Officer 1945-48. Observer correspondent in Germany 1948-9. Naturalized 
British subject 1941. Author of Japan’s Political Warfare, The Nuremburg Documents, etc. 
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in which operational analyses of specific campaigns are inter- 
laced with personal reminiscences and views on fundamental 
political and moral problems; and lastly argumentative and out- 
spokenly polemical dissertations on the past, present, and future 
of the German army, ranging from General Heusinger’s mild- 
mannered apologia of the German military mind to the vitriolic 
axe-grinding pamphlets by Halder and Guderian. 

The ex-servicemen’s weeklies, like Deutsche Soldaten-Zeitung 
and Der Adler (for ex-Luftwaffe men), are mainly concerned with 
the material and moral rehabilitation of their readers and the 
preservation of a spirit of comradeship among them. The 
Webrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, on the other hand, which in its 
sub-title calls itself a “Review for European Security”, is 
designed to interest the professional and expert, combining in 
its pages severely technical post-mortems on last war campaigns 
with the scientific study of post-war military developments. It 
appeals for a new and reformed German military mentality in 
keeping with the democratic requirements of the European 
Defence Community. 

Through it all runs, more or less clearly defined, the basic 
problem of the German soldier as a political animal, and it 
cannot surprise, therefore, that all this writing, whether looking 
back or into the future, is intensely preoccupied with the prob- 
lems of duty, divided loyalty, individual and collective responsi- 
bility, and political morality, and acquires its sharpest edge when 
touching upon the events of July 20, 1944. 

Of the two bulky operational histories of the second world 
war, General von Tippelskirch’s Geschichte des Zweiten Welthrieges, 
with its yoo closely packed pages, is the more thorough and 
comprehensive as well as the more sober and objective, although 
not the more readable. The author, a former general staff 
officer who during the war held operational commands on prac- 
tically all German fronts, writes an atrociously involved and at 
times almost incomprehensible style, but his book is the result 
of careful research into all accessible sources, laid out in a 
systematic and orderly manner, and with its numerous maps, 
charts and diagrams it probably is about as full and reliable an 
account of the fighting as one can hope to obtain from a German 
pen at the present time. Admiral Assmann’s Deutsche Schicksals- 
jahre covets more or less the same ground with the same object 
in view, but, despite greater concision and readability, it is less 
successful in its endeavour to achieve sober objectivity. This is 
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surprising because the admiral who was Chief of the Historical 
Section of the German Naval Supreme Command had access not 
only to practically all German operational documentation, but 
in addition spent nearly 34 years after the war in this country, 
at the request of the Admiralty, which enabled him to study 
much of the evidence accumulated on the Allied side, an advant- 
age which was denied to General von Tippelskirch. Even when 
writing from Whitehall the Goebbels veils, unknown to himself, 
becloud his vision. 

General von Tippelskirch avoids these pitfalls by keeping 
strictly to the operational level. Sketching the origins of the out- 
break of war with a few introductory paragraphs which commit 
and blame everyone and no one, he confines himself to the 
technicalities of a reference book without getting involved in 
ideological issues. This saves him from the kind of observation 
of which the admiral is all too fond, as for instance that “it was 
the higher historic mission of the German intervention in 
Norway to bring about the inclusion of the racially related 
Norwegian people in the Germanic community of fate which 
rested on a common spiritual and ethical basis”. That a shrewd 
old sea-dog should fall for Quisling balderdash of this kind, and 
repeat it for the benefit of future generations of Germans, is 
distressing, but Admiral Assmann possesses neither scepticism 
nor General von Tippelskirch’s bland aloofness. It is almost 
disarming to watch him take one tall statement by Hitler after 
another at its face value and burst into righteous indignation 
when it turns out to be bluff, propaganda, or just uncontrolled 
maniacal rambling. It is, of course, not the admiral’s fault that 
Hitler was no honest politician whose words could be weighed 
for their significance and whose reactions could be calculated; 
but it is his fault that he never quite found out. 

General von Tippelskirch and Admiral Assmann come closest 
to one another when dealing with the abortive attempt on 
Hitler’s life. Both are brief and emphatic in rejecting the attempt 
as a means of solving the German dilemma in the summer of 
1944. General von Tippelskirch thinks that there was not one 
among Germany’s top-ranking military leaders who could bring 
himself to approve or even support the forcible removal of 
Hitler, and he agrees with General Speidel that even Rommel 
was against assassination and recommended the Fuehret’s 
deposition and imprisonment. “Besides weighty ethical con- 
siderations,” says the general, “there was the fear of being 
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branded by history as traitors and originators of a new and 
highly effective stab in the back legend which it would have 
been impossible to destroy later on.”’ He argues besides that the 
attempt was disapproved by the majority of the Wehrmacht and 
the people—an argument repeated emphatically by General 
Guderian in his memoirs—‘“and the sense of responsibility and 
genuine patriotism which undoubtedly inspired the conspira- 
tors” was neither understood nor appreciated. 

Admiral Assmann concedes equally that the revolt of the 
armed forces against the head of state can be justified in peace- 
time, but “in war the armed forces, ig any state in the world, 
have but one task—to achieve victory. Anything liable to deflect 
them from this is immoral and reprehensible.” He concedes 
further that “in the higher regions where politics and the con- 
duct of war are gradually merging additional responsibilities 
besides purely military ones are placed on an officer, especially 
in the political sphere’, and that cases can arise in practice 
“where dire need compels him to deviate from the principle”. 
But he insists, along with General Westphal, that the oath given 
to Hitler, was a severe stumbling block. In his view, which is 
shared in turn by General Heusinger, to break this oath was a 
betrayal, and he adds: “Politics gladly make use of any betrayal 
but invariably also despise the traitor. We may rest assured that 
in future our former enemies will prefer to deal with Germans 
who kept their oath rather than with those who broke it.” 

This is the operative sentence in Admiral Assmann’s book, as 
far as it deals with the political aspects of German soldiership, 
and its importance as a line of guidance through the tangled web 
of Germany’s post-war constellation and the conflicts of loyalty 
this implies.in the event of an armed conflict between East and 
West, is obvious. In Admiral Assmann’s view it was no accident 
that the attempt against Hitler originated with the armed forces, 
for they were the only organization to possess the necessary 
weapons and technical facilities. But on the other hand, he says, 
“the army, owing to its mental make-up, was less well fitted to 
overthrow the head of state than anyone else, since, in view of 
its tradition, education, and duty to its conscience, it was bound 
to regard itself as its strongest support.” The admiral does not 
elaborate this thesis, but General Westphal does. 

General Westphal is a professional soldier who served under 
the Kaiser, the Republic, and Hitler, and during the last war was 
successively chief of staff to Rommel in the western desert, to 
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Kesselring in Italy, and Rundstedt on the western invasion 
front. His book is short and comparatively readable. It falls into 
two parts, dealing respectively with the development, structure, 
and general mental make-up of the German army during the last 
30 years, and the three main campaigns in w hich the author 
served. Of these the second part is of little interest since it con- 
tains no information not already known from other sources. The 
first is all the more instructive. General Westphal makes none 
of the exaggerated claims for the general staff which characterize 
General Halder’s early and ill-ttmed pamphlet. He has no use 
for Hitler but does not call him “‘a bandit and marauder who 
hated professional soldiers because of their deep inner ties with 
Christianity, professional ethics, and tradition”. He is con- 
temptuous of Keitel, but he does not abuse him, and he is far 
from subscribing to Halder’s implied view that the German 
general staff was at bottom a sound and businesslike organiza- 
tion which would have known very well how to finish off the 
Russians had it not been for Hitler’s amateurish interference. He 
is equally far from suggesting, as Halder does, that the second 
world war was in itself no bad thing and could have been 
turned into a good thing, had the protessionals been allowed to 
run it and had it not been bungled by an “inexperienced amateur” 

and “godless adventurer”. He is critical of the western allies but 
readily concedes them points where lessons can be learned, and 
he has not a single word of comment on the Soviet Union. This 
may be because he did not serve on the Russian front. It may 
equally be for other, subtler reasons. 

The original German title of General W estphal’ s book states 
his main thesis. It is that the German Army was “in fetters” and 
never a free agent, able to play its destined part as a loyal servant 
of the nation. It was fettered by its own ill-conceived and mis- 
guided “tradition”, and by Hitler. The second enslavement 
tollowed logically from the first and only this, says General 
Westphal, enables one “to see the deeper reasons why the 
German soldier gave his services to the Hitler régime until the 
end.” The ill-conceived tradition had its roots in an exaggerated 
literal interpretation of Seeckt’s originally sound thesis that the 
soldier must be a strictly non-political animal owing blind 
allegiance to the political leadership of the state, but, argues 
General Westphal, this “led among even the highest- “ranking 
officers to indifference and complete lack of judgment in political 
matters. What was only right and proper and even beneficial 
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during the Weimar Republic, was to have unforeseeable and 
fateful consequences under the dictatorship”’. 

This is, of course, familiar argument, and it is being expounded 
along more or less identical lines by all German military writers 
today. It explains by no means everything but it explains just 
what the German ex-soldier of today wants to have explained. 
Where General Westphal differs from men like Assmann, 
Tippelskirch, and Guderian is that he is not making the same 
allowance to the top-ranking military leaders which he is grant- 
ing to the ordinary soldier. This ordinary soldier acted in “good 
faith and to the besf of his conscience and belief; for him there 
could be no distinction between a ‘just’ and an ‘unjust’ war.” 
Not so the generals. “The decisive factor was that the top- 
ranking military leaders were equally convinced that it was their 
duty to remain non-political. There can be no doubt that this 
was wrong. The duty of the army commanders does not exhaust 
itself in strict military obedience. Over and above this they are 
charged with a higher, political responsibility toward the 
nation”. In other words, it is their duty not only to act, but also 
on occasion to think, and in this they failed. 

It is instructive to see how two men of such diametrically 
opposed temperaments as General Guderian and General 
Heusinger react to this central proposition. The former is as 
bluff, crude, and outspoken as the latter attempts to be subtle, 
sensitive, and non-committal. General Guderian, creator and 
leader of Hitler’s armoured divisions, and his last Chief of the 
Army General Staff sees no subtleties and does not get himself 
involved in any non-military complications. The 450 pages of 
his memoirs deal almost exclusively with the technicalities of the 
military operations in which he was concerned, and contain 
very few, rather off-hand references to the political and moral 
issues underlying them. The question of the oath of loyalty does 
not occur to him, and the tangled conflict of conscience raised 
by the revolt of July 20, 1944, does not trouble him, except in 
one respect. ““At that time a large part of the German people 
still believed firmly in Hitler, and had the attempt succeeded 
they would have been convinced that the conspirators had 
eliminated the only man still capable of bringing the war to a 
tolerable end. And the onus would have been on the officer 
corps, the generals, and the general staff, during the war and 
afterwards. The hatred and contempt of our people would 
have turned against the soldiers.” 
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This unique over-simplification settles the issue for General 
Guderian. General Heusinger goes to the opposite extreme and 
dissolves the issue in a lengthy series of subtle variations and 
qualifications. In the Hitler army he was Chief of Operations 
in the Army General Staff, a key position particularly suitable 
for the observation of the moral climate of the army during the 
critical years, and like Admiral Assmann he was present when 

Colonel Stauffenberg’s s bomb exploded. His book is a curious 
literary hybrid, tracing the fate of the German Army from 1923 
to 1945 in a sequence of nearly one-hundred filmscript- -like 
scenes, flashes, and dialogues, but in his endeavour to look at 
the problem from as many angles as possible, he loses his own 
point of view, and in the end fails to work out a single issue 
clearly and to state it unequivocally. By sketching the moral 
development of the army in terms of human individuals, their 
reactions and relations, he does in fact no more than illustrate in 
nearly 400 large pages the half-dozen basic issues which General 
Westphal sets out and defines in 100 small ones. The argument 
is thus not widened but merely watered down, the evidence 
multiplied but not strengthened. 

Yet it is baffing and disconcerting to see how easily General 
Heusinger can turn General Westphal’s arguments inside out 
and make them stand on their heads, in order to prove the same 
thing—that the generals were “in fetters” and caught powerless 
in their own tradition. General Westphal argues that they had 
lost the faculty to think and judge for themselves, and were 
thus dragged along with Hitler. General Heusinger, in his last 
talk with Hitler, in September, 1944, argues with the Fuehrer 
that he must allow them to use these very faculties. Hitler 
demands that his generals should obey his orders as uncondi- 
tionally as the meanest private, to which Heusinger answers: 
“That will not always be easy. The majority of generals have 
passed through a thorough military training, they’re used to 
thinking things out for themselves and taking their share of 
responsibility. It will hardly be possible to forbid them to think, 
to turn them into uncritical organs, and to force them into 
actions which may go against their conscience.’ 

It seems clear that the attempt of July 20, 1944, has established 
itself as a kind of cross-roads of German political and military 
morality. General Heusinger finally comes to the conclusion that 
“everyone had to solve this conflict in his own heart, there was 
no solution in principle, valid for all, only tragic, insoluble contra- 
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dictions of duty”. These contradictions vibrate through this entire 
literature; all other problems are inextricably tied up with them, 
radiate from them, are drawn toward them as if by a magnet. 
What the moral code of the future German army will finally be 
like, what the position of this army within the framework of the 
state and toward its civilian government is ultimately going to be, 
what living content such mud-bespattered and discredited terms 
as honour, duty, and obedience, oath and loyalty are going to 
have; in short, what the value of a future West German fighting 
force is going to be to the Atlantic Powers and the western 
security system in terms of loyalty, conviction and devotion to 
their cause—all this will very largely depend on how the crucial 
issue of the pros and cons of the 20 July attempt is finally settled 
in the German mind. The stab-in-the-back legend certainly is, 
as General Heusinger says, in contradiction to the known facts. 
But it is not dead in the Germany of today. On the contrary, it 
is stirring noisily on the extreme right wing, and it may be 
significant that the writing generals, on the whole united in 
their determination to counteract and wipe out “neutralism” 
and the “ohne mich” policy, are attacking it with their arguments 
rather less whole-heartedly than the fighting generals would 
have crushed with their armour. Which only shows that in the 
mind of the ordinary ex-serviceman whom General Remer, the 
man who put down the revolt in Berlin, is trying to attract to 
his German Reich Party, the issue is as yet far from settled. 

But clearly Dr. Adenauer must soon have an answer to this. 
In the absence of a firm ruling from the generals, the military 
review Webrwissenschaftliche Rundschan, attempts to give it in one 
of its recent issues. In a lengthy article on “The Spirit of the 
German Contingent”, the writer, Dr. Robert Knauss, explains 
that German ex-servicemen must, after all, reform their ideas. 
The question in what spirit a German contingent is to be set up 
and trained, he says, cannot be discussed too soon. For there 
can be no question of resurrecting, in this new force, the old 
patterns and the old spirit of the Weimar Reichswehr or the 
Hitler Wehrmacht. “Whoever hankers after this sort of thing, 
he says, shows that he has learnt nothing from the experience of 
the last three decades. Our danger is not that we neglect what 
was good and useful in the old tradition, but that we fail to 
muster the courage necessary to recognise and admit the errors 
and mistakes of the past and avoid them in the new attempt.” 

In his analysis of the army of the Weimar and Hitler state, the 
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writer goes considerably farther than the generals. He states 
plainly that the Weimar Reichswehr was “a state within the 
state” which “instinctively rejected parliamentary democracy”, 
and he calls it unadulterated “militarism if the armed forces 
exercise decisive influence upon policy, if the arm holding the 
weapon, instead of the head, presumes the right to lead the body 
ot the state.”” Two basic demands must therefore be made of the 
future West German soldier. First, he must unconditionally 
accept the primary and overriding authority of the political 
leadership as personified in a civilian Defence Minister who is 
responsible to parliament. The objection that in the past soldiers 
and generals followed Hitler’s policy so faithfully precisely 
because they accepted his overriding political authority and 
failed to form their own political judgment, is countered by the 
assertion that “‘a distinction must be made between a: general 
political education and political activity, especially in the service 
of a party, which must remain prohibited in Germany as it is 
prohibited to the British or the Swiss soldier.” The second 
demand is that the ‘new German soldier must be inspired by the 
firm conviction that despite all its deficiencies and shortcomings 
the democratic state and parliamentary forms of government 
are, in the last resort, always preferable to a totalitarian leader 
state.” 

The writer ends with a scarcely concealed appeal to the 
German ex-serviceman to place himself at the disposal of the 
new European army, because “‘comradeship-in-arms has always 
been the strongest binding force, and the comradeship-in-arms 
of the European soldiers will be the shortest way toward a 
united Europe.” 
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A Krino’s Story. The Memoirs of H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor. (Cassell. 
449 pp. 255. met.) 


a 

r HIs autobiography is of exceptional interest, not only on account of the 
light it throws on the British monarchy, but also because it tells us much 
about the private life and outlook of the Royal Family. 

The story falls into two parts. The earlier part, which occupies more than 
half the book, deals with Prince Edward’s childhood, upbringing, education, 
and early life. This part is frank and highly illuminating. The prince and his 
brothers and sister received a curious education which was different from that 
of other children in the upper strata of society and yet in no way aptly designed 
to fit them for the duties of the monarchy. A series of undistinguished 
governesses and tutors was engaged until, at the age of 12}, the young prince 
was sent with his brother the late king to Osborne and later Dartmouth, 
on the theory propounded by his father that “the Navy will teach David”. 
What exactly the heir to the throne was expected to learn from the crude and 
rather brutal life of these naval training schools in the early years of the 
century is not clear. The actual effect was to prepare him for a naval career 
which, to his subsequent disappointment, he was not allowed to enter. He was 
later sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, accompanied by his personal tutor, 
valet, and equerry, where he lived under the snobbish influence of Sir Herbert 
Warren, the then president. For some time the student prince was acutely 
lonely, and he remained, as he says, pretty much of a problem to Oxford. 
He could box a compass, read naval signals, run a picket boat, and make 
cocoa for the officer of the watch. But these accomplishments were not 
regarded as significant by the learned dons of Oxford. 

After leaving the University, the prince became a subaltern in the Guards, 
and shortly afterwards the first world war broke out. He was sent to France 
as a youth of 20, and remained there in carefully sheltered positions attached 
to divisional headquarters. This again spelt frustration, for to his credit 
Prince Edward was desperately anxious to share the dangers and discomforts 
of the battlefield, but his repeated efforts to do so were met with stubborn 
official and military refusals. At the end of the war came his first entry into 
public life as the Heir Apparent. “How does a Monarch prepare his eldest son 
for his duties?” asks the Duke. “I had a general idea of what was expected of 
me. But beyond all that there was no carefully conceived plan for equipping 
me for eventual assumption of Kingship” (p. 132). 

By temperament and association the prince had a love of informality and a 
corresponding dislike for the stiff and formal traditions of the Court; and this 
no doubt gave offence in many quarters at a later stage of his career. His 
accessibility and informal manners contributed much to the great success of 
his official visits as Prince of Wales to the Dominions. But at no time of his 
life does the Duke of Windsor appear to have had any understanding of the 
political, social, or economic movements of our time. The idea that he held 
radical or advanced political views, which was at one time widely believed, is 
shown by this book to be entirely untrue. He believed, he tells us, in private 
enterprise, a strong Navy, the long week-end, a balanced budget, the gold 
standard, and close relations with the United States. He was not a supporter 
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of the League of Nations and was opposed to the imposition of sanctions on 
Italy in the Abyssinian dispute (p. 277). British power in India, it seemed to 
him during his tour there, was “solid, secure and timeless” (p. 174); and if 
anybody had tried to persuade him that “‘all this would be lost in my lifetime, 
I would have put the man down as a lunatic” (p. 178). The Duke thus emerges 
as a man of conventional and Conservative pre-war ideas. He was, moreover, 
utterly devoted to the conventional sports of hunting, shooting, and riding 
in horse races. But his manners were unconventional, and so too, for a 
member of the Royal family, were his friends. 


The latter part of the book deals with his attachment to Mrs. Simpson, 
his brief occupation of the throne, and the conflict with the Government 
over his marriage. This part is much less frank and therefore far less interest- 
ing. The Duke tells us almost nothing about Mrs. Simpson, or her former 
husband, or her previous history. Hence the reader cannot form any judg- 
ment on the merits of the dispute beyond its external and formal aspects. 

The Duke presents the issue in purely personal terms. What was at stake, 
he writes “was the question of my right to make a life on the Throne in 
terms of my own philosophy” (p. 274). And later he observes that what 
separated him from Mr. Baldwin “was not a sinful wish on my part but rather 
the question of my right to marry as other men do. No idea would have 
been further from Mr. Baldwin’s wholly respectable mind. Yet it seemed to 
me that if his argument was carried to its logical conclusion, then I should 
have taken a mistress” (p. 332). This is far too narrow a view. What was 
involved was possibly the future of the monarchy itself; and this was not a 
matter which could be left for the King himself to determine. The Duke 
seems to be entirely unaware of the psychological foundations of the British 
monarchy. Having regard to his education, it is unreasonable to expect that 
he should have consciously based his actions on a foundation of social 
psychology; but does one have to be a social psychologist to recognize that 
a King’s marriage must have very far-reaching implications and that public 
opinion must be taken into consideration? 

The narrative of events leading to the abdication is full of pathos. The 
King was unfortunate in his Prime Minister, his Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his private secretary, and even in his friends. If he had been handled by men 
more tactful, understanding and sympathetic than Mr. Baldwin, Dr. Lang, or 
Sir Alexander Hardinge, the story might have ended differently. But through- 
out this painful episode the King showed a lack of fundamental common- 
sense and an extraordinary lack of political understanding which made the 
result of a head-on conflict with the government inevitable. The ease with 
which Mr. Baldwin out-manceuvred him reminds one of a boa-constrictor 
circling its prey. But the King contributed in no small measure to his own 
defeat. When Baldwin advised him informally that Parliament would be 
unwilling to pass the legislation to authorise a morganatic marriage, he 
insisted on having the proposal formally examined. “The Prime Minister 
then reminded me that this meant submitting the morganatic proposal not 
only to the British Cabinet but to all the Dominion Cabinets as well. ‘Do you 
really wish that, Sir?’ My answer was that I did. Thereupon the Prime 
Minister hurried off. As the door closed behind him I realized that with that 
simple request I had gone a long way towards sealing my own fate. For in 
asking the Prime Minister to find out the sentiments of the British and 
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Dominion Governments, I had automatically bound myself to submit 
unquestioningly to their ‘advice’ ”’ (p. 343). 

There is pathos in the story, but no tragedy. The Duke of Windsor was 
well fitted to be Prince of Wales. He was not well fitted to be King. In 
reading these memoirs one gets the impression that it was his own character, 
his lack of self-confidence in himself as head of the state, rather than ex- 
ternal events, which ultimately led him to renounce the throne. Some men, 
after all, are born to be vice-presidents. 

W. A. Rosson. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE. By D. W. S. LippERDALE. (Hansard Society. 
296 pp. 185.) 


HE ordinary English student who approaches the problems of French 
political life usually does so with one question in his mind, which rapidly 
gives place to another. He begins by wanting to know why the French 
parliamentary system fails to work, in the sense that it cannot produce a 
Government capable of lasting more than two years, or even of enduring 
so long, except as the culmination of a period of even more acute instability. 
This initial question invariably gives way to a still more puzzled wonderment 
as to how the thing has ever managed to work at all, and why those who so 
unanimously bewail its inadequacies are so consistently unwilling to do 
anything to remedy them. 

A moment’s reflection will reveal that the two major questions—why 
doesn’t it work and how does it work—are really the same, but the student 
who goes on searching for the answer will find that French material on the 
subject, though rich both in quantity and in quality, remains singularly 
lacking in the information which might help him to answer his central 
question. The material is of two kinds. On the one hand are the treatises 
on constitutional and administrative law, learned and lucid on every issue 
on which a body of statute or case law is available; on the other hand is 
a mass of political-literary journalism of a quality seldom attained in this 
country. But two things are missing. There are too few attempts, outside 
the works of Siegfried and Goguel, to find the middle ground, (at the 
Bagehot level, or, for that matter, the Benjamin Constant level) where 
the interactions of political psychology and political institutions produce the 
realities of political life. There are also too few studies of institutions. The 
Courts, the Council of State, local government, the Cabinet, the Civil Service, 
the Presidency all await the full and careful analysis which has been applied 
several times to the political parties. 

This was also true of Parliament, for until Mr. Lidderdale came into 
the field there was no general study of this subject. The warmest 
congratulations are therefore due to the Hansard Society for sponsoring 
this study and still more to Mr. Lidderdale for undertaking it—the more so 
as one suspects that the author began his task with little suspicion of its 
magnitude and difficulties, and was compelled to spend long periods in 
patient enquiry into much that the French themselves had always taken for 
granted. There lay the great advantage in having the work pertormed by a 
foreigner, and in particular by one whose daily work as a Senior Clerk in 
the House of Commons had taught him the right questions to ask. Perhaps 
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it is the nature of his work, too, which has given Mr. Lidderdale his sense 
of order and of relevance and his capacity for wholly dispassionate analysis 
of a system so different from the one with which he was familiar. In any 
case, the result is that rare and beautiful thing, a work of the purest scholar- 
ship, clear, ordered, concise and uncompromisingly addressed only to those 
who want the facts and are prepared to form their judgments for themselves. 

The book has some of the defects of its virtues. Much as it was needed, 
there remains a sense in which it is true to say that it was written too soon. 
Most of the examples of the working of Parliament under the Fourth 
Republic have of necessity been taken from the first eighteen months or 
two years of that Republic—a period both of running-in of institutions and 
of special difficulties, so that even comprehensive footnotes and appendices 
do not keep it wholly up to date. 


If Mr. Lidderdale convinces us of the inherent logic of French parlia- 
mentary methods, he fails to show us how they manage to work. When the 
reader has grasped the extent of powers of the Conference of Presidents, 
which (with one Government representative out of more than 30 members) 
determines the parliamentary time-table; of the Committees which determine 
the form in which all Bills shall come up for debate; and of the private 
Member, with his unlimited right to present both Bills and amendments 
(including financial ones); when he has noted the mass of meticulous rules 
which limit the President’s control of debate and the Government’s right of 
amendment, he cannot avoid wondering how any laws are ever passed at 
all and whether those that are passed bear any relationship to each other or 
to the needs of government. French rules of procedure look like fiendishly 
ingenious devices in an obstacle race which Ministers are required to run. 
To put-the matter in another way, one gets the impression that French 
Governments are required to drive a vehicle encumbered with some 600 
back-seat drivers, each having both his own and a share of some collective 
control of brakes, steering, and accelerator. Mr. Lidderdale’s statistics show 
that legislation can, on occasion, be both rapid and copious, but he fails to tell 
us what chances Governments have of getting anything they want. The short 
answer is that they get some, but not enough. French parliamentary pro- 
cedure and habits are the expression of a belief in government by assembly, 
fortified by the Frenchman’s mistrust of the human race in general and the 
French politicians’ mistrust of other politicians in particular, and mitigated 
only by an inadequate recognition of the fact that the concept of govern- 
ment implies co-ordination. 

The mitigation is provided, partly by the frequent but often belated 
application of common-sense, and partly by the link between Cabinet and 
Assembly which is provided by the political parties. It is here that Mr. 
Lidderdale’s biggest gap comes. He can scarcely have failed to note that it is 
because French party structure is weak that it fails to provide the counter- 
vailing force to the mistrustful individualism described above. But Mr. 
Lidderdale devotes only one page to parliamentary groups and nothing at all to 
the parties which in some cases are associated with them. No doubt Mr. 
Lidderdale was right in feeling that he could not venture on to a discussion 
of the rdle of parties without entering into the field of speculation and 
abandoning the rdle of dispassionate analyst, but he could surely have 
indicated rather more frequently than he does the points at which party 
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contacts and party discipline help to lubricate the complicated machine he is 
describing. 

The author’s careful avoidance of criticism has another disadvantage, 
in that it gives no help in distinguishing good from bad. The undiscriminat- 
ing reader may well decide that whatever the French may think of their own 
meat, it would be poison to us. In fact, the French have created an almost 
perfect machine for preventing Governments and civil servants from getting 
away with unauthorized activities, and parts of it might well be exportable. 
This is true of the Court of Accounts, of the Council of State, and of some of 
the functions of the Finance Committee, but Mr. Lidderdale’s refusal to 
underline either virtues or vices tends to conceal these points. 

These are, however, only small criticisms and they are minor matters 
indeed when set against the immense quantity of beautifully ordered in- 
formation which this book provides. It is a work of quite exceptional 
quality which all students of politics should read. 

WILLIAM PICKLES. 


DisaBLeD CitT1zENns. By JOAN SIMEON CLARKE. (Allen and Unwin. 237 pp. 
165.) 


I. this able and sensitive book, Mrs. Clarke describes what is being done for 
the handicapped in this country, and offers comparisons with provision 
abroad. The main part of her book is concerned with what can and should be 
done for those who have a reasonable expectation of life, and for whom a 
prolonged residual capacity may be assumed. The aim she sets is a high one: 


“When all has been done—when medical and surgical treatment have 
been pursued to their limits, when intellectual leeway has been made up, 
when emotional adjustment has been achieved—what is the result? The 
result should be an individual who, in spite of his handicap, is as normal 
as it is possible for him to be, as happy, as productive, as self-reliant, as 
socially acceptable, as mobile; he should have a range of interests at least 
as wide as he would have attained without his handicap.” 


To reach this goal requires the closest co-operation between al] concerned 
with a case. 

In this country there has been considerable progress in provision of 
training and employment. Yet there are no grounds for complacency. In 
August 1951 there were over 42,000 unemployed disabled people on the 
register deemed capable of ordinary work. 

The toll of handicap amongst children is heavy. The U.S.A. Children’s 
Bureau has calculated that disabling diseases strike 225 times every 1,000 
children under the age of five. In this country there are no comparable 
estimates. We have much to learn from the successful co-operation between 
hospitals and education authorities that has been achieved in Stockholm, 
which ensures that the handicap of inadequate and interrupted education is 
not added to physical disability. Mrs. Clarke favours provision of special 
schools, rather than special classes in normal schools. However with the 
arrears in school building generally, it is clear that measures short of the ideal 
ought to be taken quickly to provide the right kind of teaching for educa- 
tionally normal but physically handicapped children. 
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The trouble with provision in this country is that it is scattered and 
uneven, and there is inadequate co-ordination. At the present time stress 
should be laid upon what can be done within the existing framework. The 
suggestions for improvement given in the final chapter of the book include 
one for setting up a competent central body, on the lines of the Swiss Pro 
Infirmis, which should act as a central clearing house, keep a register of 
accommodation (other than hospital accommodation), and provide a mobile 
consultant service. This book stamps unforgettably on the imagination the 
meaning, in terms of human waste and suffering, of the phrase “the annual 
crop of cripples is above the currently irreducible minimum.” 


EMMELINE W. COHEN. 


LEsLIE STEPHEN. His THOUGHT AND CHARACTER IN RELATION TO His 
Time. By Noer Grtroy ANNAN. (MacGibbon c» Kee. 342 pp. 255.) 


FEW years ago it would have seemed hardly possible that one of our 
most intelligent young historians should write a book about Leslie Stephen. 
To most people he was, if known at all, a mere name with perhaps an attach- 
ment—the editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, President of the 
London Library, something to do with the Alps, or even (to a few) author 
of The History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. But recently there 
has been evidence, first in America and now in Britain, of increasing interest 
in the distinguished Victorians who influenced British thought in the middle 
of last century. The curve of our interest in the past and its dead is curiously 
regular. For the first thirty, forty, or fifty years after the death of a generation 
or of one of its great figures, there is usually a steady decline in their repute 
and the moment comes when they appear to be fading into complete oblivion. 
And then more often than not there is a sudden change, and the curve of 
interest and reputation, as if influenced by the magic word “centenary”, 
rises sharply. 

That is what seems to be happening now with 1850 and the years and 
persons immediately before and after it. The great men of the time are 
continually getting great books about them: Mill, the Carlyles, the 
Brownings. Even a star of insignificant magnitude, like Monckton Milnes, 
is minutely portrayed in a very large biography. It is characteristic of our 
generation that what we are peculiarly interested in is the souls of our 
ancestors, the political and social souls. And to some extent—indeed to an 
increasing extent—their moral and philosophical souls. Leslie Stephen was 
not a great man; as a Victorian star he cannot compare with Mill or Carlyle, 
though his magnitude was, I think, a good deal above that of Monckton 
Milnes. But he was a very distinguished man; he wrote one extremely good 
book; he had a good mind and an extremely interesting character. Above 
all, for the kind of book which Mr. Annan has attempted to write, Leslie 
Stephen was an almost perfect subject. For he was not great enough or 
original enough to alter the intellectual or social history of his time, yet 
his mind and character were sufficiently above the average to make him 
contemporarily an intellectual and moral “‘influence’’, and therefore, for our 
purposes, an interesting and important “exhibit” in the intellectual and 
social history. 

This kind of book which Mr. Annan has attempted is extremely difficult 
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to write well. All the different souls which inhabit the same body, moral, 
political, philosophical, and personal, have to be dissected out, related to 
the history of the time, and then the exhibit, which was after all once a living 
man, having been laboriously taken to pieces, has once more to be put 
together again and shown to us as a living man. Mr. Annan has been emin- 
ently successful. I have never read a book in which this process has been 
accomplished with greater intelligence and understanding. The spiritual and 
intellectual dissection of Stephen is admirable, and the book is a real con- 
tribution to the history of thought and of society. Mr. Annan’s historical 
knowledge is extraordinarily wide and he draws upon every kind of source 
to illuminate Stephen and his era. He gives an entertaining picture of the 
man himself, though here, in the putting together again of the pieces, 1 am 
not quite sure that he is altogether fair to Leslie Stephen. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 


THe BEGINNINGS OF PoLtITICAL DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. By Nosutaka IKE. 
(Johns Hopkins University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege. 246 pp. 285.) 

Tue Ris—E AND FALL OF THE JAPANESE Empire. By Davip H. JAmEs. 
(Allen and Unwin. 409 pp. 215.) 


Tie Japanese leaders who campaigned for wider popular participation in 
government between 1873 and 1890 have had a rather poor press. Con- 
temporary Western observers considered them ill-advised radicals, and later 
Japanese writers praised chiefly their aggressive aims in foreign policy. 
Dr. Ike, of the Hoover Library at Stanford, has given us the first serious 
and scholarly study of this neglected phase of Japanese history. 

The author traces the movement for democratic rights from the early 
interest in western government which arose at the time of the overthrow of 
the Shogunate. The movement did not assume major proportions, however, 
until 1873. In that year the oligarchy divided on the question of war with 
Korea, and the disgruntled losers in that argument took advantage of 
widespread discontent to memorialize for an elected assembly which would 
strengthen the nation by producing greater unity. Although their following 
grew rapidly, the liberals finally failed because of skilful government 
opposition and unfavourable economic circumstances. Their movement, 
however, deserves careful study, for it provides an instructive alternative 
to the general opinion that there was little pressure from below for democracy 
in modern Japan. Actually there was considerably greater pressure for a 
constitution in 1889 than there was agitation for a new one in 1946. 

Dr. Ike points out that the democratic movement was supported chiefly 
by rural landowners who were opposed to the government policy of financ- 
ing the new industrialization through an oppressive land tax. By and large 
the city groups, who benefited from this arrangement, were of less im- 
portance. Before long, however, the base of the democratic movement 
broadened to include poorer peasants and tenant farmers. In some areas, the 
movement came close to assuming the fervour of a religious revival. The 
year 1881 marked a divide in this process. At that time, the government 
decided to devaluate the currency. The resulting depression saw thousands 
of peasants expropriated, and their earlier co-operation with landlords was 
replaced by bitterness and antagonism. Riots and rebellions discredited the 
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movement and frightened its respectable backers. The worried party leaders, 
unable to control their followers, disbanded and meekly accepted the 
government’s constitution in 1889. Government repression, bribery, and 
inter-party strife took care of the remaining strength of the movement. 

How promising—how democratic—was a movement so soon snuffed out? 
Most of the leaders leave little room for doubt. Their constitutionalism, as 
E. H. Norman says, was at first little more than a mask to frighten the 
government. In this judgment Ike would concur, but he is sound in pointing 
out that some came to act on the things they preached. Their followers also 
deserve a close scrutiny. After all, their enthusiasm need not have signified 
more than discontent. The peasants fought for lower taxes and land holders 
resented the fact that their city counterparts were reaping the greater share 
of the profits. There is also the question of the liberals’ attachment to issues 
of chauvinism—issues which found them defenceless against their ultimate 
rivals, the military. Even in the case of the two theorists Ike singles out for 
extended treatment, the voice calling for people’s rights may be that of 
Jacob, but the emphasis on the unity and strength which constitutionalism 
would produce has ominous hints of Tojo. One wishes that Dr. Ike had 
followed more carefully the tendency to chauvinism which characterized the 
movement. Liberals may, of course, be chauvinists, but they rarely drop their 
domestic goals when forced to choose between them and foreign goals. 
This the Japanese leaders did. 


Some of Ike’s best documentation is taken from the letters of the oligarchs. 
They are filled with dire forebodings of republicanism and democracy. In 
this context, we find Ito preparing the new peerage and the Meiji con- 
stitution as insurance against such disasters. One may be inclined to disregard 
their warnings of republicanism as the natural justification invoked by men 
intent on retaining power. Nevertheless, the threat to their control was 
certainly real. Whatever the reservations to be made about the content of 
the democratic movement, its strength should serve as encouragement for 
those concerned over the lack of a tradition of protest and independence in 
modern Japan. This rewarding and stimulating work thus fills a real need. 

Mr. James has a good deal less of instruction and optimism to offer; he is 
certainly unaware of any democratic movement in Japan. His history, 
designed for the general reader, is slanted heavily to provide full attention 
to factors of religion and psychology which he feels led to the Japanese 
defeat. Since the author participated in the final debacle as a prisoner of war, 
the book is also in part a personal narrative. The final product is a work too 
inaccurate and poorly proportioned to make a history, too personal to be 
impartial, and yet too impersonal to be a consistent first-hand account. 

This is the more unfortunate in that we get tantalizing hints of a career 
whose details should provide ample interest for all. Mr. James dates his 
Far Eastern experience from 1883, when he arrived in Kobe at the age of 
three. In later years he served as supervisor of junk and river taxes on the 
Yangtze, at the Tongshan coal-mines in North China, as a gold miner in 
Alaska, and as a director of Chinese labour in the Rand mines in South 
Africa, where he also saw service with the Imperial Light Horse in the 
Zulu war. He was present with General Nogi at Port Arthur, he travelled 
for steel companies in Central and North China, Siberia, and Japan, after 
which he saw service with the Chinese Salt Gabelle. The first world war 
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found him in France, where he supervised a Chinese Labour Battalion, and 
thereafter he entered the British Secret Service. He participated in the 
Malayan campaign, and then suffered the penalties of life as a Japanese 
prisoner. All of this, plus a command of Chinese and Japanese, should have 
qualified the author for more than a plodding history. He is understandably 
willing to talk about his experiences, but, unfortunately, feels obliged to 
stick to his task, summoning his readers back from excursions into his past 
with “back to our muttons”. 

It is fruitless to reproach the author with inaccuracies when he excuses 
serious students from reading his book. “Any inaccuracy,” he says, “is due 
to the historians who placed it on paper in the first instance and not to any 
bias on my part. My comment is based on an intimate knowledge of Japan 
and the Japanese from 1883.” This intimate knowledge results in some most 
unflattering generalizations. ““My opinion, based on bitter experience, is 
that the Japanese as a race are deficient in moral courage and proficient in 
killing in cold blood.” The author feels that the Japanese excesses derived 
directly from the implications of traditional Shinto, in that the belief in 
common divine descent rendered the Japanese incapable of criticizing each 
others’ actions towards foreigners. Such conclusions, based on painful 
experience, deserve respect. 

It is only fair, however, to point out that this gives only one side of the 
Japanese picture, albeit one which has been conveniently forgotten in the 
general acclaim of MacArthur’s Japan. As a single thread upon which to 
hang a history, it proves inadequate, repetitious, and misleading. 

The latter part of the book treats the author’s war experiences, and will 
probably prove of chief interest. Mr. James gained an intimate and unique 
perspective on the conduct and loss of the war from his prison camp. His 
experience culminated in the unforgettable sight of Tokyo given over to 
flames which would have devoured Omori prison camp but for a narrow 
stream which later yielded its toll of charred bodies. It is not surprising to 
find the author revolted by the methods of modern war, and indignant over 
the unnecessary use of the atom bomb. Nevertheless, the reader will do well 
to recall the Emperor’s mention of a “new and most cruel bomb” as partial - 
justification for his call to surrender. 

Marius B. JANSEN. 


THE ForeIGN Poiicy OF PALMERSTON, 1830-1841. By Str CHARLES 
Wesster. (Be//. 2 volumes. 914 pp. 635.) 


HROUGHOUT these eleven years from 1830 to 1841 Palmerston was at 
the height of his powers. His mastery of his colleagues, who often proved 
not the least of his difficulties, was an achievement of tact, persuasion, and 
patience; his behaviour was less often marred by defects and his policies by 
mistakes than in later years. As Foreign Secretary in the Grey and Melbourne 
administrations his personality and policy constituted one of the most 
important influences upon the shaping of Europe during a critical decade. 
To it belong his two greatest triumphs—the creation of Belgium and the 
settlement of the Straits. Sir Charles Webster, employing much hitherto 
unused material, has written what is likely to prove the definitive work on 
the subject. Professor Webster travels with assurance and detailed learning 
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through the labyrinth of dynastic contests and personal motives and emo- 
tions w.th which the real political and strategic issues are entangled, leaving 
a thread of significance not always easy for the less well informed reader to 
hold to firmly as a guide, but taking him on a generally entertaining and 
often instructive journey. 

The sub-title of the work, “Britain, the Liberal Movement, and the 
Eastern Question”, indicates the two categories to each of which, in the 
main, one volume is devoted. 

The period was one in which autocracy and reaction were faced by 
tempered representative government. As one conservative British Am- 
bassador, Sir Frederick Lamb, could write in 1832, “The principle of 
movement and that of repose are at war openly or underhand throughout 
Europe, and people are much more Liberal or the reverse than they are 
Frenchmen or Germans or Italians.” In this ideological conflict there was no 
doubt where Palmerston stood. If in many ways he seemed an eighteenth- 
century figure, he was nevertheless the champion of the nineteenth century 
conception of constitutional government. His identification with this, and 
his willingness to bring the whole weight of Britain’s power and diplomatic 
influence to its support, do much to explain both the enthusiastic loyalty 
to him of the middle class and the strength of his position in Parliament. He 
believed in constitutional government as an instrument of security and 
progress and as the surest guarantee against revolution. It was as much a 
recipe for Spain, Portugal, Belgium, the Italian states, or Greece as it was for 
England. Moreover, he appears to have been firmly convinced that the 
surest allies of this country were to be found in states with a like system of 
government. Thus the promotion of liberal reform elsewhere, the support of 
constitutionalism as opposed to autocracy, coincided with the pursuit of 
British interests. 

But, as emerges clearly from Professor Webster’s book, Palmerston him- 
self did not conform to Lamb’s distinction. He was a Briton before he was a 
liberal. In Portugal he was prepared to sacrifice constitutionalism if he could 
get the settlement he wanted, although he found in fact that “in the Peninsula 
British interests were necessarily associated with the Liberal Movement.” 
And despite his constant crossing of swords with that arch-enemy of liberal- 
ism, Metternich, he believed that the Austro-Hungarian Empire was a 
European necessity, and was unwilling to contemplate anything that would 
disrupt it. Similarly he was unfriendly to the centralizing tendencies of the 
liberal cantons in Switzerland. Nor does he appear to have appreciated the 
inevitable alliance between the progressive forces in the Italian states and the 
cause of Italian unity. The truth was that his policy was governed by a 
principle to which he gave priority over that of favouring liberal constitu- 
tionalism. This principle was the balance of power. While he applied both, 
when they proved to be in conflict it was the latter which prevailed. And 
it was, above all, the latter which governed his policy on the eastern question. 

He had also to apply, and to explain to foreign sovereigns who often found 
great difficulty in appreciating, another principle—that of the impossibility 
of making the British Crown enter into a binding engagement without 
placing it formally upon record. 


But if there was in the balance of power a concept far outweighing in 
importance all the rest as a key to Palmerston’s policy, no less than to others 
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who have occupied his office, there was not that pursuit of Britain’s com- 
mercial interests in a narrow and predatory sense which historians and others 
have sometimes professed to find. Sir Charles is certainly right when he finds 
that the reasons for Palmerston’s policies were political and strategic and not 
economic. Nor is there any reason to doubt Palmerston’s genuineness when 
he wrote in 1835, “my doctrine is that exclusive commercial privileges are of 
no real advantage to a country, that they do not augment the capital of the 
nation to which such privileges are granted, but only divert it from its 
natural into artificial channels and that all we want is free trade and open 
competition.” The negotiating of a commercial convention was sometimes a 
diplomatic triumph, as was that with the Ottoman Empire, but it was on the 
whole directed to opening up avenues of trade from which both parties 
would benefit and others would at least not suffer. But, as the others were 
quick to point out, the industrial development of England gave her the 
advantage over them in “free trade and open competition”. 
H. R. G. GREAVES. 


CENTRAL AND LocAL GOVERNMENT: FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
Rexations. By D. N. CHester. (Macmillan. 421 pp. 405.) 


Born the future of local democracy and the efficient administration of the 
public services turn in no small measure on the nature of the relations 
between Government departments and local authorities. Since 1939, there 
have been extensive changes in central-local relations, amounting in total to 
an administrative revolution, and a new and authoritative treatment of the 
subject is much needed. Mr. Chester has a good deal to say that is new and 
much that is interesting. He deserves our thanks for throwing some light 
on what has become a dark and shifting scene; yet it needs to be added that 
this book, valuable as it undoubtedly is, does not manage to achieve what 
its title and preface lead us to expect. 

The author explains that the book, which started as a study of the use of 
the Exchequer grant in English local government, was turned in the light of 
post-war conditions into a survey of “the whole of the relations between 
central and local government, administrative as well as financial”. The main 
emphasis remains on financial relations, an approach which is justified by the 
assertion that finance is still of fundamental importance for understanding 
the general picture. Whether this be true or not, it does seem that the author 
gives too little attention to the growth of new techniques of control which 
have no close connection with the power to withhold grant from a recalci- 
trant local authority. 

In the chapter on “Administrative Control in Action”, Mr. Chester deals 
cursorily in one page with the powers which Parliament has given to 
Government departments for issuing regulations and directions to local 
authorities. The extent to which these powers have been used to dictate the 
administrative practice of local authorities, down to quite small matters of 
detail, seems to have escaped his notice. Moreover, experience of the working 
of the Police Act, 1946 and the Fire Services Act, 1947 suggests that the 
traditional connection supposed to exist between the size of Government 
grant and the amount of central control is no longer operating. Detailed 
instructions have been given to local authorities in respect of a service for 
which they find 75 per cent. of the cost. 
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On page 122, the author asserts that “it would not be difficult to show that 
the administrative powers of the Ministry of Education, however large they 
may appear from a reading of the 1944 Act, are comparatively unimportant 
compared with the powers which flow from the grants paid under that Act”. 
He may be right, but it is a pity that the demonstration of so crucial a 
point has been withheld. In its absence, the reader is left with a feeling that 
perhaps the real spirit of central-local relations in the post-war world has 
eluded the author. This may be due to the fact that the book was written in 
a period of transition before the effects of post-war legislation and other 
developments were apparent (if indeed they are so today). Many of the 
book’s illustrations are taken from earlier periods, it was never the author’s 
intention to concern himself exclusively with the post-war scene; but it does 
read in parts as if those new facts which fail to fit the Procrustean bed of old 
theories had got overlooked. 

The main part of the book consists of a valuable analysis of the various 
types of government grant, classified on a new basis, with particular 
reference to the working of the old General Exchequer Contribution and the 
new Exchequer Equalisation Grant. The author wishes to see local govern- 
ment finance reformed in a way which would help local authorities to 
recover their independence of action. He wants to keep the number of specific 
grants as few as possible, and (failing the possibility of finding some addi- 
tional source of local taxation) to introduce a general-purpose grant which 
would be distributed “in a fashion which involves the least degree of 
consequential accounting control”. He criticises the new Equalization Grant 
for bringing in a further dose of detailed accounting control under cover of 
correcting rate disparities, a situation which could be avoided if the grant 
were related to some form of standard expenditure instead of to the actual 
expenditure of the authorities receiving if. 

This is an interesting and worthwhile book even if it is not the full study 
of central-local relations in the post-war world which still needs writing. 


PETER SELF. 


A So.pter’s StoRY OF THE ALLIED CAMPAIGNS FROM TUNIS TO THE ELBE. 
By Omar N. Brapiey. (Eyre c» Spottiswoode. 618 pp. 255.) 


Hirter’s Srratecy. By F. H. Hinsiey. (Cambridge University Press. 
244 pp. 185.) 


oTH these books are of considerable interest. The ordinary reader, if 
there is such a thing, can read them with enjoyment, for the facts with which 
they deal are fascinating to nearly every one. But no one interested in the 
strategy of the war in its widest sense can afford to neglect them. General 
Omar Bradley is a professional soldier. When the war began he was a 
lieutenant-colonel. In 1943 he was sent to Tunis as deputy commander of 
the American Il Corps under General Patton. Two years later at midnight on 
May 8th, when the war in Europe ended, he was, under Eisenhower, 
supreme commander of the American forces in Germany, the 12th Army 
Group, whose four Armies and 43 divisions stretched across a 640 mile 
front. Patton, to whom he had been deputy two years before, was now his 
subordinate. As a commander of armies in the field, he was naturally con- 
cerned more with tactics than strategy, but his book is important for the 
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light which it throws upon both. The most interesting part of it is that which 
deals with the planning of operation OVERLORD, the invasion of France, 
and with the campaign which ended with the German surrender. Once more 
one sees from his book what a great part persons and personalities play in 
military affairs, in the planning and fighting of battles, the winning or losing 
of wars. General Bradley is an able and intelligent soldier, a good commander 
of armies embattled on the colossal scale appropriate to the industrialized 
slaughter of modern warfare. He writes with great vigour, clarity, and 
candour; he obviously endeavours to be scrupulously fair even to those 
whom he dislikes. An outstanding lesson of his book is the difficulty of weld- 
ing two national armies into an effective fighting machine under a single 
commander. If it had not been for Eisenhower, the difficulty would never 
have been overcome. His subordinates, both British and American, seemed 
often to be more concerned with questions of national prestige than with the 
problem of beating the Germans. The differences between General Bradley 
and General Montgomery played an important part in the battles in France, 
and they became acute as the British and American armies approached the 
Rhine. Eisenhower never showed his firmness and fairness more clearly 
than when he took the step, bitterly resented by his American generals, 
at the time of the German counter-offensive in the Ardennes, of transferring 
General Bradley’s two northern Armies to the command of the British 
general. 

Mr. Hinsley is not a general; indeed he is a lecturer in history in the 

















Two ImportTANt Works IN THEIR FIELD 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


Jean Gottmann 


This is a new edition of a book which achieved the status of a work of standard 
reference in this country before the War. Fresh translation has been admirably 
carried out by ERNEST F. ROW, B.Sc. In this new edition the objective aims 
of the original work have been retained thus ensuring the important and funda- 
mental character of the work. Very fully illustrated. About E. 30]- net 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Jean Brunhes 


This work deals mainly with the geography that emerged from World War II. 
Countries are considered in this 1946-48 boundaries and the differing problems 
of each are viewed against the background of the war’s aftermath. The result is 
a full, accurate and topical picture. Fully illustrated. About E. 30]- met 
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University of Cambridge. His study of Hitler’s strategy is therefore academic. 
It is, perhaps, none the worse for that, for those who fight a war in posts of 
high command cannot survey its strategy with the same objectivity as the 
professional historian. Mr. Hinsley’s study is based upon the German Naval 
Archives which were captured complete by the Allies. He has accomplished 
well what he has set out to do and given us a careful, intelligent, and on the 
whole sound study of Hitler, the strategist. The Fuehrer does not come out 
very well in this examination. The book, however, suffers from a limitation 
which probably weights the case against Hitler. The documents upon which 
it is based come from the German Admiralty and record conferences at which 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy was present. They are therefore mainly 
concerned with naval strategy, though of course that was frequently dis- 
cussed as part of the main strategy of the war. The book shows us most 
clearly Hitler attempting to deal with the invasion of Britain, the war at sea, 
and the submarine campaign. In all these problems of naval strategy he was 
at his worst, for his preoccupation with the land campaigns encouraged him 
in naval matters to exaggerate his dangerous habit of alternating between 
vacillating indecision and sudden, violent decisions. 


CAPITALISM AND SOCIALISM ON TRIAL. By Frirz STERNBERG. (Gollancz. 
603 pp. 255.) 

THe DecLINE AND FALL oF BririsH CaprratisM. By KerrH Hurcuison. 
(Cape. 355 pp. 215.) 

Tue Cautious Revoitution. By Ernest Warxrins. (Secker and Warburg. 
267 pp. 18s.) 

British WorKING Crass MoveMENTs: SELECT DocuMENTs, 1789-18735. 
By G. D. H. Core and A. W. Fitson. (Macmillan. 629 pp. 455.) 


THe British Co-operatIvE MOvEMENT IN A Sociauist Society. By 
G. D. H. Core. (Allen and Unwin. 168 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


I. would be pleasant to be able to recommend the first and furthest ranging 
of these five books, more especially because it is animated by a humane 
goodwill and makes claim to a depth of analysis which is not pretended to 
by any of the other writers. Unfortunately Dr. Sternberg has produced a 
book the content of which does not match the title and the performance of 
which does not match its intent. Capitalism and Socialism on Trial in 600 
pages attempts to trace, and above all to interpret, the history of the last 
zoo years. This history is buttressed by the use of not always reliable 
German statistical sources, and the whole book is heavily Central Euro- 
pean—indeed German—in all its perspectives. Its language is that of 
Marxism, and the vocabulary of Marxism is unconsciously used as a sub- 
stitute for thought, and page after page manipulates the stage army of 
Das Kapital as though fresh thinking were in progress. I do not mean by this 
that it is impossible freshly and valuably to make use of Marxism—especially 
of a free and unorthodox Marxism—in the diagnosis of our time, but I do 
not think that Dr. Sternberg has managed to do anything of the sort. His 
ignorance of the workifg-class movement outside of Germany, his failure 
to appreciate the width and variety of modern social experience outside of 
the U.S.A., Germany, England and Russia, combine to make this not merely 
a disappointing but a misleading book. As an admirer of other of Dr. 
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Sternberg’s writings and one who has benefited greatly from his early 
book on imperialism, I very much regret that more cannot be said for the 
present volume. Only one thing can usefully be added to these remarks: 
Part V of Capitalism and Socialism on Trial might well serve as a useful 
introduction to the more detailed study of the economic and political forces 
at work in the international field to-day; though even here the author’s un- 
reasoned failure fully to realise what is going on in Great Britain vitiates his 
generous impulses and the sweep of his interpretation. 

Mr. Hutchison attempts much less and succeeds much better. I read the 
bibliography of The Decline and Fall of British Capitalism before turning to 
the text and I was alarmed by its omissions. A study of the text soon proves 
that Mr. Hutchison draws on a fund of knowledge by no means covered by 
his references, and that in its modest, unassuming and friendly way this is 
a most useful introduction to the history of this country in the last 70 years 
and to what has happened to British social life in that period. Mr. Hutchison 
perhaps believes too much in the importance of a limited number of intel- 
lectuals in the shaping of the British working-class movement and he 
certainly gives too little space to his account of the very recent past. On the 
other hand the book is full of useful insights into the social process, and 
where the interpretation is unorthodox this appears nearly always to be a 
consequence of original thought or of the genuine impartiality that ought to 
follow—but seldom does—from the sympathetic observation of this country 
by an American. The book is especially well produced and admirably fulfils 
its historical and interpretative purposes. Beyond recommending it, I have 
little to add. 


As much cannot be said for Mr. Watkins’ The Cautious Revolution. As a 
chronicle of the record of the Labour Government this book has innumer- 
able faults. It is disjointed, disorganised, and capricious, and it explains very 
little. Mr. Watkins has clearly sympathy and understanding for some of the 
problems of coalmining, and what he has to say about agriculture would be 
very valuable if only he had not broken off at the most vital part of the story. 
Having said this there is little left to praise: Mr. Watkins writes as one who 
has detailed access to the workings of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s mind—and 
doesn’t much like it. He explains neither the ideological, administrative, nor 
the economic forces at work in the period with which he deals. If there has 
been a revolution—and I think there has, and that Mr. Watkins has found a 
good title for it—then he does not document it or explain its nature. It is 
astonishing to find a journalistic book on this subject which does not 
mention the Lynskey Tribunal, but this omission is, I am afraid, typical of 
many. 

In all discussions of the history of British Labour the magistral interpre- 
tation which is in the background of every writer’s mind is that of Professor 
Cole. At times I have thought this almost unfortunate, despite my admiration 
for his enormous achievement. The tendency to overplay the réle of the 
Fabian Society and to underplay movements in the north of England and 
south-western Scotland which is typical of historical writing on this subject 
has gained from Professor Cole’s authority. Nevertheless, as I have said 
elsewhere, Professor Cole, if he did not exist, would have to be invented. 
No other man can parallel the range, the accuracy, and the penetration of his 
mind in this field. It would be easy to criticise the volume of documents 
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which he has brought together in collaboration with Mr. Filson for its 
omissions. The book, however, is over 600 pages long and I cannot imagine 
anything which I would like to see eliminated from its present form. Every 
critic will feel that his own interests are not fairly represented—I would like 
to have seen more than a reference to the Orbiston experiment, something 
about Bray, and a great deal more on the Scottish Radicalism of the late 
18th century and its links with similar movements in London. These points 
—except perhaps for the second—are purely personal and the value of this 
great compilation, the genuine lucidity of its order, and the judicious choice 
and interest of its extracts, are beyond praise. The second and more difficult 
half of this task of documentation still remains, but one can await it, on 
present evidence, with confidence. 

The British Co-operative Movement attempts three different purposes: to 
describe the present structure and function of the Co-ops, to criticise their 
working, and to make suggestions as to how best they could fit into the 
socialist commonwealth which Professor Cole regards as desirable. The first 
of these is achieved with triumphant success, for nowhere else in so short a 
space can a clear idea be gained of the present nature of the co-operative 
movement. The fulsomeness of official co-operative publications and the 
ineptitude of their presentation are entirely absent in this brief but extremely 
clear survey which admirably concludes Professor Cole’s earlier (and unique) 
A Century of Co-operation. Professor Cole’s criticisms are severe and, so far 
as my personal knowledge goes, certainly justified. What is more, their 
correctness has been unconsciously but thoroughly documented by the 
controversy over some of Professor Cole’s ideas in The Co-operative News. 
The very accuracy of these criticisms, however, makes me doubt the pos- 
sibility of many of Professor Cole’s constructive suggestions, however much 
I sympathise with their purpose. I think that this area of social endeavour is 
more fundamentally sick than his criticisms suggest and that, if socialists 
wish it to play a part in the transformation of society, even more far-reaching 
reforms than are here suggested are necessary, if any constructive purpose 
is to be achieved. 


Donatp G. MacRae. 


Mission wirH MountTBATTEN. By ALAN CAMPBELL-JOHNSON. (Robert Hale, 
383 pp. 255.) 


HE Mountbatten mission to India was an essay on personality and 
publicity in politics. To Mountbatten’s initiative in securing the appoint- 
ment of the first and last Viceroy’s Press Attaché we owe this valuable book 
written by the holder of that office; the book itself amply illustrates the 
importance of these two forces in the political development of the sub- 
continent during 1947-8. 

The main elements in the Indian situation at the start of 1947 were 
known to Wavell and to the British Cabinet. Mountbatten’s two tasks were 
to work out what they added up to and carry all parties with him in an 
acknowledgement that his calculations were accurate and had to be im- 
plemented. In the first as well as the second of these jobs, assessment of the 
personalities of others was crucial; in both, the imprint of his own was clear. 
“*] will enter into discussion,” said Jinnah at his first talk with Mountbatten, 
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“on one condition only”; but the sentence was interrupted: “Mr. Jinnah, 
I am not prepared to discuss conditions or, indeed, the present situation 
until I have had the chance of making your acquaintance and knowing more 
about yourself”; and “in the end his mood softened and he duly succumbed 
to Mountbatten’s desire to hear him recount the story of the Muslim League’s 
rise to power in terms of his own career.” 


That the Mountbatten “‘sum” worked out to partition is well known but 
it is good to be given a detailed description of the process at work—the 
long exploratory interviews, the daily discussions with his staff at which he 
thought aloud his way through successive approximations to something 
like an answer, and the further talks with London and with the leaders which 
secured acceptance of his June proposals. It is useful, too, to be reminded of 
the way in which Mountbatten managed to keep alert, positive and creative 
not only about the plan for the immediate future, but also about the day to 
day maintenance of what was more like a tired and bankrupt firm than a 
going concern, as well as about the more distant future position of India 
and Pakistan within the Commonwealth. 

Mission with Mountbatten will, however, properly be expected to throw light 
on more than manners and methods; does it provide information or insight 
which might silence some of the angry controversy which still surrounds 
certain policies? Is there any answer here to the charge that, granted “the 
tidal flow of events towards partition,” more could have been done to foresee 
and avoid the accompanying bloodshed and suffering? The reply given is that 
as much as possible was foreseen and done. General Ismay was in July 
anxious abuut Sikh violence and recruited to the staff an officer with special 
knowledge of the Punjab and its peoples. Only in the first week of August, 
however, were any definite plots uncovered (the depleted C.1.D. was perhaps 
hardly to blame), and even then the bulk of advice was against arresting the 
Sikh leaders on the grounds that this would not interrupt a well-decentralized 
agitation, but simply cause further rage. These grounds are valid; only much 
earlier action through Congress and other political channels to strengthen 
responsible Sikh leadership could have modified the violence. Nor is there 
much of a case against Mountbatten for agreeing quickly to divide admin- 
istration and army. On paper, no doubt, unified forces would have been 
strong. But the leaders on both sides pressed for early division and to have 
refused this would have been to risk a complete loss of confidence which the 
delicate negotiations could have at no stage endured. In any case, the con- 
tinued reliability of united forces would have been most uncertain. 

What of the failure of the Mission to settle before the transfer of power the 
position of the princes? The “failure” refers in effect to only three cases— 
Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir—but they have done much to poison 
relations between the new Dominions. Here the answers are less convincing. 
It is clear that Mountbatten did much both before and after the transfer of 
power to persuade the rulers of these states to see reason and facts. (It is 
significant in view of subsequent developments that in June, 1947, he even 
secured from Congress an assurance to Kashmir that accession to Pakistan 
would not be regarded as an unfriendly act!) Mr. Campbell- Johnson implies 
that their failure to adjust themselves was the result of their short-sightedness 
alone. It is, however, a fact that Congress leaders were in the months before 
August most anxious on this issue, and yet nothing was done to obtain from 
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London a strengthening of Mountbatten’s persuasive powers over the rulers; 
on the contrary, they continued to receive direct and indirect encouragement 
to be difficult. 

The Mountbatten mission is usually associated with partition and transfer 
of power. This is only half the story and the arrangement of the present 
volume in two parts (the latter covering the period after August, 1947), 
properly stresses this. The value of Mountbatten’s advice and initiative on 
the post-partition problems of refugees, rioting, Hyderabad and Kashmir 
needs to be emphasized. It was an Indian Press photographer who on seeing 
the mass acclamation accorded to the Mountbattens on August 15th, 
remarked, “At last, after 200 years, Britain has conquered India”. Nothing 
did more to consolidate that “conquest” than Mountbatten’s assistance 
during the first difficult eleven months of independence. 

W. H. Morris Jones. 


SocioLoGIE ELEcTrorALE. By Francots GoGueL and Grorces Dupevux. 
(Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 89 pp. 300 fr.) 

GEOGRAPHIE DES ELECTIONS FRANCAISES. By FraNcots Gocuet. (Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris. 144 pp. 500 fr.) 


“T nase two books form numbers 26 and 27 of the Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, which, since 1945, have provided such a 
useful reinforcement to contemporary political literature. The two are to 
some extent complementary, and together they make a welcome contri- 
bution to the systematic study of electoral phenomena. 

Sociologie Electorale is in three parts. In the first of these, entitled Esgquisse 


d'un Bilan de la Sociologie Electorale Frangaise, M. Goguel points out how 
inadequate for the formulation of general laws concerning electoral behaviour 
is our present knowledge of the permanent factors—geographical, historical, 
and social—that appear to affect it. He is, indeed, by no means sure that such 
laws can ever be found: it may be, he thinks, that the causes of electoral 
behaviour are so complex that every case may have to be regarded as a 
special case. Meanwhile, however, he suggests that it may be possible to 
sketch a synthesis, or at least to institute certain comparisons, based on the 
local or regional studies already made by M. André Siegfried and others. 

Apart from the immediate impact of current political events, M. Goguel 
distinguishes four basic factors that appear to be of essential importance in 
relation to French electoral behaviour. Of these he considers that the most 
important—at least in rural regions—is that of land tenure and method of 
cultivation, past as well as present. The second is that of religious, and 
particularly Roman Catholic, practice. The third is that of the systematic 
action of the organized political parties. (He sagely points out that political 
opinion is not an entirely spontaneous phenomenon.) Finally, there are the 
transformations of the professional and social structure in certain localities 
by economic forces. 

M. Goguel discusses each of these factors in turn, illustrating them by 
reference to such local and regional studies as are available, and drawing 
attention to many interesting problems on which further work needs to be 
done. An impressive point made by him is that “certain current political 
attitudes are a function, less of contemporary sociology than of a sociology 
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of the past, perhaps vanished, but of which the influence on collective 
mentalities still appears in certain votes.” He draws attention, also, to the 
significance, in certain regions, of purely geographical factors; and he shows 
how important may be, in certain circumstances, not only the degree of 
organization of this or that political group or party in a particular region, but 
also the length of time during which it is effectively active, and the intensity 
of its “will to systematic propaganda, careless of immediate results, and, 
above all, without compromise. . . .” Finally he concludes that the investi- 
gations so far made on electoral sociology “have above all demonstrated the 
very great variety that exists in the combination of the diverse factors of 
political opinion, and the necessity of stressing not only social forms but the 
reality of human relationships to which they serve as frames.” 

Altogether, this “sketch”, brief though it is, is very suggestive and 
stimulating. An appendix, by M. Dupeux, gives a list of French research 
studies—published, unpublished, or still in preparation—dealing with 
electoral sociology and the study of public opinion in France. It is noticeable 
that the vast majority of the researches listed have been made since 1945. It 
seems doubtful whether research in this country on similar lines can show 
any comparable achievement or liveliness. 


The second part of this book is a Gwide de Recherches, by M. Dupeux, 
intended to assist researchers in their tasks. After a general introduction, we 
are given sections dealing with research on (a) public opinion as manifested 
in elections, (%) religious geography, (¢) social structure, including popu- 
lation and economic statistics, and (d) local history. In each case a considerable 
amount of information is given as to sources, national, departmental, and 
miscellaneous. It is interesting to observe how much fulier the information 
officially recorded about members of the Chamber of Deputies is than that 
so recorded about members of our own House of Commons. For each 
deputy, official publications record his date (and sometimes place) of birth, 
his marital condition, and his qualification or profession, together with a 
summary of his career, general and political, and a portrait. For such informa- 
tion in this country we have to depend almost entirely on unofficial sources, 
with many consequent gaps and uncertainties. 

Finally in part three, Etudes de Chronologie Parlementaire, by Georges 
Dupeux and Alain Bomier-Landowski, we are given details of certain 
important parliamentary votes from 1930 to 1940, and a study, with numeri- 
cal tables, of the parliamentary groups in the National Assembly and the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1871 to 1940. 

M. Goguel’s other book, Géographie des Elections Frangaises, covers the 
period from 1870 to 1951. The author describes it as “‘no more than a rough 
sketch of what a methodical and complete account of the geography of French 
elections since 1870 ought to be”, and puts it forward as the forerunner of 
the -ltlas of French Elections that he hopes one day to see issued. Incidentally 
he draws attention to the immense methodological difficulties of mapping 
election results satisfactorily: a set of problems for which no adequate solution 
has yet been found. 

The main part of the book consists of a series of 66 departmental maps of 
France in black and white, each occupying a page and accompanied by 
explanatory notes and comments. The first two maps are introductory, 
showing respectively the density of the population of each department in 
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1946, and the outline and name of each department: this latter map serves 
as a key to the rest. Next we have 20 maps showing the degree cen 
obtained by the political Right in each department at the plebiscite of May 
1870, and at the subsequent general elections up to the eve of the second 
world war. Maps 21 to 38 give similar information about the Extreme Left. 
Then follow two maps dealing with the referendum of May 1946, seven 
dealing, party by party, with the election of November 1946, and ten with 
that of June 1951. Finally we have seven maps dealing with various social 
and economic matters: occupations, religion, births, savings, etc. 

M. Goguel is at pains to stress the tentative nature of such judgements as he 
puts forward, and the need for a great deal of further detailed research. 
Even so, three major conclusions seem to emerge. One is the extreme com- 
plexity of the underlying causes of electoral phenomena in France; another is 
the importance of the historical factor, particularly in connexion with land 
tenure and religion; the third, to which M. Goguel calls special attention, is 
the “disequilibrium between the economic centre of gravity of the country 
and its political centre of gravity.” This last conception seems to me to be 
very illuminating, throwing fresh light on the instability of French govern- 
ments. Looked at in this way, the apparent frivolity of much of the high 
politics of France is seen as the breaking of the surf due to deep hidden 
currents that are by no means frivolous. 

Experimental and tentative as both books are, their pioneering character 
makes them really valuable, and their lucid style and freedom from contro- 
versial bias or dogmatism are most agreeable. They can be warmly recom- 
mended. When shall we see comparable studies of British electoral history 
and geography? 

J. F. S. Ross 


SHORTER NOTICES 


REPORT OF THE MINIstTRY OF HEALTH FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH, 1950. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. Part 1, Cmd. 8,342/1951. 65. 6d. net. Part II, 
Cmd. 8,343/1951. 65. od. net.) 


Tx annual reports of the Ministry of Health have always contained an 
immense amount of interesting material; and the latest report is no exception 
to the rule. More than a half of Part I is devoted to recording and surveying 
the progress of the National Health Service. There are particularly valuable 
sections on maternity and child welfare, and on mental health, in addition 
to the sections on the hospital services, general practitioner and allied services, 
and on the responsibilities of the local health authorities. The rest of the 
volume is taken up with housing, local government, civil defence, welfare 
services, water supply, sewerage and sewage disposal. All these functions 
have now been transferred to the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, so future reports of the Ministry of Health will deal only with health 
functions. 

Part II consists of the annual report of the Chief Medical Officer for the 
year 1949. It is quite indefensible that so essential a report should be delayed 
for nearly three years, no matter how fully occupied with other work the 
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medical staff of the Ministry may have been; but the material in the report 
remains of substantial interest despite the delay. 


Tue Heattu Services. (Published for the Institute of Public Administration by 
George Allen and Unwin. 136 pp. tos. 6d. net.) 


HIs book contains the papers prepared for a conference convened by the 
Institute of Public Administration to discuss some of the practical problems 
which have arisen in connection with the National Health Service. Some 400 
delegates, both lay and medical, were present, representing all branches of 
the service and also a number of leading voluntary associations. There are a 
dozen papers in the collection. Mrs. J. E. MacColl, M.P., writes on the 
patients’ point of view; Mr. Peter Self on the health services in relation to 
central and local government; Dr. Talbot Rogers on the administrative 
problems of the general practitioner; Dr. W. E. Dorman on the Medical 
Practices Committee; Mr. V. Collinge on the functions of a regional hospital 
board; Mr. Crawford Field on hospital administration; Dr. Rowland Hill 
on the doctor in the hospital; Miss Cherry Morris on Medico-Social Services 
and the patient; Dr. Torrie on the mental health services; Dr. G. A. Scott 
on the role of the local health authority; Mr. Francois Laffitte on finance; 
and Dr. W. G. Patterson on planning and co-ordination. These papers make 
a valuable contribution to informed discussion on the latest and largest of 
our social services. 


A Prospect OF Gray’s INN. By Francis Cowper. (Stevens ¢” Sons. 
187 pp. 305. od. net.) 


HE Inns of Court are a unique institution which have played a notable 
part in the legal, political, and literary life of the English people for more 
than 500 years. During the Second World War Gray’s Inn suffered per- 
sistent attacks from enemy air raids, and on May 11th, 1941, the Hall, the 
Chapel and the Library of the Inn were destroyed “and in one great pyre 
four centuries and more of history went up in flame and smoke, leaving only 
ancient shells.” The life of the society continued despite this disaster; and 
after the war a new hall was built which was opened last year. At about the 
same time Mr. Cowper, a member of the Inn, published this delightful and 
learned history of the society. He traces the record of Gray’s Inn from the 
16th century, when the principal sources of its history began, to the present 
time. He shows how the Inn fared during the Tudor period and the religious 
struggles right down to the present day. The work is in no sense a dull 
narrative of petty events but a lively account of the inter-actions between 
the lawyers’ college or guild and the great issues which occurred in the 
world outside its walls. Mr. Cowper has produced a book which combines 
scholarship and literary charm. He tells us, in his chapter on the vicissitudes 
through which the Inn passed in the 19th century, not only of the great 
lawyers whom it numbered amongst its members—men like J. R. Atkin, 
Henry Duke and F. E. Smith—but also of “‘a dry young civil servant and 
brilliant economist called Sidney Webb” and “that sturdy, pugnacious, 
versatile genius, Hilaire Belloc”, another member whose road to fame did 
not lie through the Law Courts. The book contains some admirable 
illustrations. 
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Forms oF Pust c ConTROL AND OwnersHip. By Epwarp GoopMan. 
(Christophers. 142 pp. 85. 6d. net.) 


Tus book provides a brief survey of the main forms taken by collectivist 
intervention in the sphere of trade and industry in Britain during the 19th 
and zoth centuries. It includes an outline of the methods of public utility 
control, the earlier types of public corporation, recently nationalized indus- 
tries, regulatory commissions, development councils, the Iron and Steel 
Board, and the finance corporations. The treatment is elementary, and 
embodies little or no new material; but the author has performed a useful 
service in assembling some of the essential features of many different kinds 
of institutions within the covers of a short and readable book. Over-simpli- 
fication is inevitable in so brief an account, and the reader should not expect 
to find more than an introduction to a large and complex subject. The 
author declares his values to be those of “the traditional schools of liberal 
and Christian political thought.” What is meant by the latter is not explained, 
but it is clear that Mr. Goodman is far from holding the /aissez-faire principles 
of old-fashioned Liberalism. He concludes that it is at present necessary to 
suspend judgment on the question whether the existing forms of public 
ownership and control are efficacious in attaining the moral and economic 
ends for which they were established. But he is in no doubt that the economic 
order must undergo large and fundamental changes. In the development 
council, the regulatory commission, and the finance corporation he discerns 
far-reaching possibilities of public control in the interests both of producers 
and consumers, and hence to the advantage of the common weal. 


HisrorY OF THE SECOND WorLp War. Foop. Vol. 1. THE GrowTH OF 
Poticy. By R. J. HamMonp. (H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans. 
436 pp. 258.) 

History OF THE SECOND Wor.LpD War. THE Economic BLOCKADE. Vol 1. 
By W.N. Mepuicorr. (H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans. 732 pp. 
355.) 


Born these volumes contain material of very great interest. They are the 
work of independent scholars who have been given free access to all docu- 
ments and who have done their work extremely well. The volume on food is 
the first of two volumes, the second of which will deal with administration 
and control, while a separate volume will deal with food production. It is 
divided into four parts. The first deals with the preparations for and 
planning of food control; the second with the structure of the control and 
the beginning of rationing in 1939-40; the third with the effect on food of 
the air raids of 1940-41 and the crisis and transport problems of that period; 
the fourth with the developments of the period 1942-45. It is interesting to 
observe that the percentage of total imports lost at sea in any year never 
exceeded 5-1. The volume on the economic blockade is also the first of two 
volumes; it brings the story down to the summer of 1941. It describes the 
machinery of the blockade and the intricate negotiations with allies and 
neutrals regarding economic warfare in the period from September 1939 
to June 1940; this occupies Part I. Part Il, entitled Control at Source, covers 
the period from July 1940 to June 1941 and again gives an extremely 
interesting account of the negotiations with the various powers. 
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Grorce WasHincton. A Brocrapuy. Vols. III and IV. By Douctas 
SOUTHALL FREEMAN. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 600 and 736 pp. 
305. each.) 


R. FREEMAN’S biography of Washington is on the heroic scale and his 
learning and industry make it a very remarkable work. The two volumes 
previously published with the subtitle “Young Washington” covered the 
years from 1732 to 1754. The subtitle of Volume III is “Planter and Patriot”; 
it carries the story down to 1775 when Washington became commander in- 
chief of the forces besieging the English in Boston. The earlier part of the 
book deals with Washington’s life as a private gentleman at Mount Vernon. 
The events of two years occupy the 7oo pages of Volume IV, gruelling 
years for Washington as leader of the revolution. 


Arrer Aux. By Stn NoRMAN ANGELL. (Hamilton. 370 pp. 185.) 


Nonrsan ANGELL is a very remarkable man, for he combines gifts, 
talents, and achievements rarely found in a single person. He is an intellectual 
of the intellectuals and yet has shown himself to be a highly successful man of 
action. As a thinker and writer he is the most logical and reasonable of men, 
yet he wields his logic and uses his reason with passion which stops just short 
of fanaticism. In The Great I/lusion he wrote a classic of political argument; 
no book had ever proved its thesis more clearly or more conclusively; it was 
an enormous success and won its author the Nobel Peace Prize; yet large 
numbers of people continue to believe that its thesis is the exact opposite of 
what in fact it is. He has now written a fascinating biography which tells, 
with great skill and humour, the strange story of his life as a cowboy, as an 
editor of one of Northcliffe’s papers, as an M.P., and as a passionate upholder 
of all good causes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, The Political Quarterly. 


Sir,—The reviewer of Marx against the Peasant in your issue for January- 
March describes my book (p. 98) as an attack against “communism or any 
form of Marxian socialism”, and “against the rapid industrialisation of 
Eastern Europe. It is really the opposition of small-scale against large-scale 
agriculture. .. .” As to this second point, the preface of the book explained 
(p. 14) that “this essay is not meant in any way to be a technical study, 
let alone to offer conclusions on technical matters. Economic and other 
practical aspects are simply mentioned for whatever part they played in the 
political antagonism between workers and peasants, started and hardened 
by the theory and practice of Marxian socialism.” Can one be more explicit? 
The few sections which deal with industrialisation, the organisation of 
agriculture, etc., in peasant countries were part of the discussion of the 
attitude and programme of the peasant movement in those parts. (Incident- 
ally, if your reviewer had been acquainted with The Economic Development of 
South Eastern Europe, published by P.E.P. in 1945, the work of a group 
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mainly of high experts of the eastern governments in exile, he would have 
found closely similar conclusions put forward there, on strictly economic 
grounds; just as the bombastic “Bombay Plan” has been discarded in India 
for a more down-from-the-earth plan for developing agriculture and 
secondary industries first.) 

The first point is the one that really matters. The sub-title of the book 
described it as “A Study in Social Dogmatism”, and the very last paragraph 
of the text stated the theme again: “In every instance, in fact, the Marxist 
agrarian idea has had to be applied by force and to rely on force for its 
survival; while the Socialists who wanted to remain democrats have in every 
instance had to abandon it.” The whole of the “Epilogue” offered in 
summary an explanation of the point which your reviewer says would have 
been worth discussing—why communist revolutions have so far come about 
only in backward peasant countries? The answer, clearly given, is that none 
of them, whether in Russia or in China, has been a Marxist revolution, but a 
peasant revolution against semi-feudal systems. The collapse of those systems 
left a political-social vacuum which made it possible for determined 
communist groups to take charge. But they could take charge and gain, at 
first, some support among the peasants (as now in Italy and to some extent 
in France) only by leaving their Marxism at home; and they could after- 
wards maintain themselves only by imposing a ruthless dictatorship upon 
the peasants as much as or more than upon any other section of the people. 
If your reviewer had paid some attention to the story described in the book 
he would not have had to ask, “Why is a seemingly peasant movement 
determined to carry out a proletarian revolution?” (p. 99). The answer is of 
course that it has done nothing of the kind; it is the communists who have 
carried out a peasant revolution. (Mr. Singer will find evidence for the more 
recent events in China in the article by Mary Wright on “The Chinese 
Peasant and Communism’, Pacific Affairs, N.Y., September 1951.) 

That economic and social artificiality of Marxist theory and communist 
practice in the agrarian sector, with all its pernicious political consequences, 
was the only theme of my book. Whether right or wrong, it was simply a 
student’s sociological analysis of a social dogma and of its effects; it had 
nothing to do with large-scale versus small-scale farming or with industry 
versus agriculture as such; even less was it an attack on socialism as such. 
The whole story pointed out indeed that as a result of trying to be more 
honest Marxists than the communists have ever troubled to be, the social 
democrats have lost out in the countries under communist rule more 
thoroughly than any other movement or group. Western socialists, and also 
western liberals, have too long been indifferent to the peasant issue, while the 
communists are exploiting it everywhere; and such a subject, whatever the 
merits or demerits of the book, deserved at least to be brought accurately to 
the attention of your readers. Is the time coming when, to assist overworked 
reviewers, authors will have to send round a certified statement as to what a 
book is about? 

Yours, etc., 
Davip MITRANY. 

KINGSTON BLOUNT, 

OXFORD. 
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